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POPULAR POETRY OF MODERN GREECE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M. FAURIELs 





Lixe all or nearly all the other nations of Europe, the*Modern 
Greeks have two kinds, they might be called two grades, of poetry : 
one in all respects original and spontaneous, popular alike in substance 
and in form, traditional, and unwritten; the other written, and into 
which labor and art, imitation and learning, enter more or less largely 
and mote or less happily, according to times, places, and individuals. 

The latter, springing up at about the same period with the modern 
literature of Europe, was at first, like that, the organ of the noblest 
thoughts and most refined feelings of the middle ages; and if it has 
not since exhibited as lofty a flight and as complete a development, 
the two have never at all events been totally separated from each 
other, nor has it failed to attain for itself a striking degree of beauty 
and maturity. This portion of the vulgar* Greek poetry is, if not 
the most interesting, at least the most extensive and varied, and com- 
prehends the most curious and the oldest productions, as well as the 
most ingenious and finished compositions. 

But it is not of this portion that I propose to treat: such an under 
taking would carry me far beyond the limits within which I am cir- 
cumscribed. My design is simply to communicate, with considerable 
minuteness of detail, some idea of the other branch of Modern Greek 
poetry; a poetry popular in every sense and in all the force of the 
term; a direct and faithful reflection of the national character and 
spirit, known and felt by every Greek from the fact that it is 
Greek ; that it dwells on the soil and breathes the air of Greece; a 
poetry in short, which lives not a factitious and often but apparent 
hife in books, but in the people themselves, and in all the life of the 
people. 

From the diversity of their subjects, the popular songs of the 
Greeks may all be arranged in three leading classes, domestic, histo- 
rical, and romantic, or imaginative. 

Under the title of domestic I include such as have been composed 





*Vulgar is here used as synonymeus with modern, in opposition to ancient or classic, 
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expressly to be sung in the most solemn circumstances of the house- 
hold and established festivals, and in compliance with social customs 
consecrated by immemorial usage. Of these there are several divi- 
sions, which I shall distinguish from each other as I advance, first 
speaking of those which appertain to social customs prevailing at par- 
ticular yearly epochs, or festivals. An explanation of the mode in 
which two of the principal of these epochs, St. Basil’s Day and the 
First of March, are observed, will furnish a sufficient illustration. 

The feast of St. Basil is kept by the Greek church on the first of 
January, and that day is in Greece, as throughout Europe, a day of 
visits, compliments, and gifts, but with this difference, that in Greece 
every thing is conducted with more solemnity, with more amiability, 
and above all, more poetically than elsewhere. Companies of young 
people assemble and repair to the houses of their acquaintances to 
wish them a happy new year, and secure the customary presents. 
Now in every village, in every canton, this custom gives rise to a series 
of songs which belong to it exclusively, and it is to a certain national 
imprint of gracefulness, benevolence, and imagination, by which these 
songs are all more or less marked, that the festival in question is in- 
debted for its character and interest. 

The first of the series is in honor of the master of the house at 
which the young singers are visiting, and is addressed immediately to 
him. A second is sung in honor of the mistress, and is succeeded by 
as many others as there are persons to be complimented. If there be 
a son nearly grown, a separate song is devoted to him, and should he 
have sisters, they are not overlooked. The absent members of the 
family receive also their share of poetical remembrance and good 
wishes, some pretty verses of regret on their account being always 
recited to their friends who are present. In short, whatever can inte- 
rest the family, whatever affords the opportunity of evincing sentiments 
of good will and esteem, becomes the theme of a particular song. 

It may be added, that the youthful visiters, while passing into the 
dwelling, preface their complimentary songs by a special one in 
honor of the holiday and of St. Basil. 

The First of March is as poetical a day in Greece as St. Basil’s, and 
is celebrated very much as is the first of May in some other countries. 
Troops of young people and of children go from door to door singing 
the return of Spring, and collecting trifling presents, consisting com- 
monly of eggs, cheese, or any product of the fields. Among several 
songs intended for this festival, there is one more remarkable than the 
rest, and peculiarly appropriate, on which, as I shall refer to it again, a 
few words only are here necessary. The song alluded to, which is a 
favorite through all Greece under the name of Song of the Swallow, 
is an artless outpouring of the indefinable delight imparted by the 
first breeze of Spring in a beautiful clime. It is sung by the children, 
bearing in their hands the figure of a swallow rudely carved in wood, 
and fitted to as species of mill, about which it is made to revolve rapidly 
by means of a string winding and unwinding on a small cylinder, to 
one end of which it is attached. 

The other popular poems which I place, like the preceding, under 
the head of domestic, are those to which that denomination is more 
especially applicable, as they turn upon the most important incidents, 
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the joys and sorrows of domestic life. I shall restrict myself to those 
which relate to departure for foreign countries, and to the solemniza- 
tion of marriages and of funerals. * 

The funeral songs, in which the death of relatives is deplored, have 
obtained the appellation of Myriologia. The myriologues are similar to 
the other domestic songs of the Greeks in this, that they are equally uni- 
versal and equally dedicated to the specific purpose of each. But they 
present peculiarities which manifest their connection with some of the 
most prominent features of the national character and genius. I shall 
hereafter consider the kind and degree of poetic power which they re- 
quire and imply, and now proceed with a rapid sketch of the funeral 
ceremonies of which they are a part, and with which they must always 
be looked upon as united. 

A sick man has just breathed his last : his wife, mother, daughters, 
sisters, in a word, such of his nearest female relatives as are at hand, 
close his eyes and mouth, each giving free course to the grief inflicted 
by the calamity, according to her disposition and the strength of her 
attachment. ‘This first duty discharged, they all withdraw to the 
house of some relation or friend in the vicinity, where they change 
their garments and array themselves in white, and as for the nuptial 
ceremony, except that their heads are uncovered and their hair un- 
bound and pendant. While they are thus occupied, other women are 
attending to the corpse; they clothe it from head to foot in the best 
apparel, and in this state lay it upon a very low bed, with the face un- 
covered and turned toward the east, and the arms crossed upon the 
breast. 

These preparations being over, the relatives return in their mourn- 
ing-dress to the house, leaving the doors open, so that all the women 
of the place, friends, neighbors, or strangers, may enter after them. A 
circle is formed around the corpse, and their grief breaks out anew and, 
as before, without measure or restraint, in tears, shrieks, or words. 
These irrepressible and simultaneous plaints are soon followed by 
lamentations of a different nature, that is to say, by myriologues. 
Ordinarily that of the nearest relative comes first; after her, the re- 
maining relatives, friends, or mere neighbors, in a word, all the wo- 
men on the spot, who possess the ability, bestow this last tribute of 
affection one after another, and sometimes a number together. Not 
unfrequently there are found in the circle of assistants,women who 
have recently lost one of their own kindred, whose hearts are yet 
overflowing with sorrow, and who have some communication to make 
him. In the dead before them, they behold a messenger who will 
convey to the dead for whom they mourn, fresh testimony of their 
recollection and regret, and in consequence a myriologue destined for 
the latter is delivered to the former. Others content themselves with 
throwing on the deceased bouquets of flowers, or various light articles, 
which they implore him to be so good as to transmit to their friends 
in the other world. 

The delivery of the myriologues is not interrupted until the arrival 
of the priests to accompany the corpse to the place of interment, and 
is still prolonged until the funeral procession has reached the church. 


* These are omitted in this translation. 
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They cease while the priests ¢ are engaged in prayer ¢ and singing, but 
recommence as the body is about to 5 lowered into the grave. Nor 
do they end with the rites of sepulture, but are renew ved on fixed 
occasions for an indefinite space of time. First, for a whole year 
from the day on which the death has taken place, the females of the 
family are permitted to sing myriologues only ; every other song, how- 
ever melancholy, however befitting the most serious impressions > which 
the ideas of death, the grave, and a last farewell, can produce, would 
be reputed a diversion incompatible with the reverence due to the 
dead. Nor is this all: whenever they go to church, the women sel- 
dom omit, either before or after divine service, to meet at the tomb 
and reiterate the adieu of the burial-day. 

When one of their relatives dies in 2 foreign land, an image of the 
person is laid upon the funeral bed, partially ‘clad in the garments of 
the individual whom it represents, and is then addressed with the 
same lamentations as if it were a real body. These myriologues are 
still more full of sadness than others, as the inability to deposit and 
preserve in consecrated ground the remains of the beloved object is 
regarded as adding to the weight of the affliction. 

Mothers also compose for their deceased infants myriologues which 
are often exquisitely pathetic. The child is bewailed under the em- 
blem of a flower, a bird, or any thing in nature sufficiently beautiful 
for a mother’s fancy to experience pleasure in conceiving a resem- 
blance between it and her lost darling. 

From what has been said, the reader must have inferred what I now 
explicitly state, that the myriologues are invariably composed and 
sung by women. ‘The men bid ¢herr final adieu at the moment when 
the corpse is committed to the earth: it is simple and laconic, being 
confined to a few familiar words, and kissing the lips of the deceased. 
They are or may be present while the women are singing their my- 
riologues around the bed, but are always silent. I have never heard 
of a myriologue by a man, and if such cases have been known, they 
must have been exceptions to the existing practice. I say existing 
practice, because there are reasons for believing that at no very remote 
period, myriologues were, in some districts of Greece, repeated by 
the men. In Asiatic Greece and the Greek islands there are female 
myriologists by profession, whose services are procured for a regular 
compensation. 

A myriologue is essentially distinguished from other popular poems 
by its being never prepared befor ehand and at leisure, but always ex- 
temporized at the instant when it is uttered, and always adapted to 
the individual. It is, in the full signification of the word, a funeral 
poetical i improyisation, inspired by sorrow. 

Improvisations of this kind are always in verse, and the verse always 
in the usual metre of songs in general. They are likewise always 
sung, and to an air differing in different places, but which in any given 
place continues invariably employed in this department of poetry. 
The air is plaintive, as is suited to the subject, and slow enough to allow 
time for the words to make their way to the imagination, which is 
groping at random, uncertain whether, or how, it shall retain them. 
This air, unlike the majority of ordinary songs, terminates with very 
sharp notes, As to the length of myriologues, there is po prescribed 
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and settled rule ; though sometimes very great, it it commenty does not 
exceed that of other popular songs — that is to say, they are generally 
very short. 

It is not, assuredly, without a violent effort of self-command, and an 
astonishing species ‘of internal metamorphosis, that tinfid, ignorant, 
and uncultivated women ac complish the task which custom ‘has im- 
posed uponthem. ‘That task is indeed singularly difficult. They are 
obliged at a precise moment, a moment when grief has overwhelmed 
their ordinary faculties, to call up a power which they do not know to 
exist within them — the power of controlling, of subduing that grief 
in such a manner as to bring it out under the pleasing form of poetry 
and music, and that in sight ‘of a crowd more or less numerous, which 
is concentrating on them its attention, and waiting to ke kindled into 
emotion! Frequently therefore, they are seen to fall, overcome by 
faintness in their exertion to rise, if 1 may so express myself, to the 
requisite elevation of tone. 

But if the Grecian women are endowed with the poetic skill de- 
manded and presumed in the improvisation of a myriologue, they are 
not all, as may well be supposed, on an equality in this respect- Some 
are eminently gifted, and their superiority operates as a title to consi- 
deration among their companions. ‘These are specially invited to bid 
the farewells to the dead, and are expected to produce such as will 
awaken the sympathies of the hearers. A woman is noted in her vil- 
lage as a good myriologist, in nearly the same way as an accomplished 
improvisatore would attract observation in Italy. 

It is perhaps with the view of acquiring this description of talent, 
perhaps from an instinctive thirst for lively and tender emotion, that 
the female villagers in.some parts of Greece often exercise them- 
selves in the open air, and amid the labors of the field, in composing 
fictitious myriologues, that is, myriologues which they have no occasion 
to use. They are sometimes founded upon events which have actu- 
ally happened, but which do not directly affect the composer, such as 
the death of a neighbor or a stranger; at other times they are based 
on occurrences purely hypothetical, or even fantastical, such as the 
wilting of a flower, the death of a lamb, a bird, or other animal. 

It would appear from the foregoing remarks in relation to myrio- 
logues, that they constitute the most valuable portion of the popular 
Modern Greek Poetry, but from the nature of the case it is also that 
portion of which it is least easy to procure specimens wherewith to 
satisfy the reader’s curiosity. A bona fide myriologue escapes from 
the mind without passing through the memory: the individual by 
whom it is pronounced is always in a state of unnatural excitement, 
in which she is incapable of watching her own actions and language, 
and that incapacity is as it were the condition on which alone she is 
enabled to perform the duty assigned her. Nothing is left in her 
mind but a confused consciousness of the temporary energy, the tran- 
sient enthusiasm, with which she has spoken; what she has spoken is 
unknown or unremembered. As to the assistants, and especially the 
men, who, taking no share in the myriologues, have only to listen, they 
are rendered by this very habit insensible either of curiosity or impa- 
tience ; they can recollect here and there some passages by which e 
have been more forcibly struck than by others, but that is all: 
general, a myriologue is forgotten as soon as concluded. 
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Judging from the small number of fragments before me, their chief 
characteristic seems to be a passionate excitement, almost the delirium 
of grief. Here, doubtless, as every where, there are many common- 
place ideas and conventional phrases. But unquestionably also there 
are myriolofues which are the offspring of a powerful inspiration, 
drawing forth the deepest secrets of the soul, and in which grief as- 


sumes an original and, if I may avail myself of the expression, entirely 


individual accent. xt 


A DEAD LANGUAGE. 


Mure ’neath the shade of all the grove, 
Mute in the faltering tones of love, 
Are the etlecnamiacinents old; 
Mute when the steed is urged to war, 
Mute when the conqueror mounts his car, 
And when the beggar pleads for gold. 


The boy with, beauty on his brow, 
The maiden when she plights her vow, 
Speak not Athena’s music words ; 
Nor to his dogs the shepherd bold, 
When springs upon the parting fold 
The black wolf, feared of all the herds. 


Nor from the oracle revered, 
Nor round the Stadium where they cheered 
The victors in Olyinpia’s games, 
Nor from the gay or thoughtful throng, 
Nor on Saphonian lips in song, 
Are heard her proud and princely names. 


Ah! where has fled dear Hella’s speech? 
Ionia’s too no mothers teach, 

Nor lovely childhood prattles more: 
Silent through all her bright domains, 
They seem not native to her plains, 

Their voice is hushed upon her shore! 


I see her hills, the clouds that kiss! 
Upon her famed Acropolis, 
Of all her race, behold the shades ! 
Her Homer’s lyre no hand can sweep, 
And he who erst addressed the deep, 
And warriors with their gleaming blades. 


The Grecian tongue is cold in death ! 
Yet ere expired its mighty breath, 

The temple’s proudest niche had won; 
Above her marble’s faultless mould, 
Above her canvass’ gorgeous fold, 

It bears her name eternal on! 


Her structures all in ruins lie, ; 

Her gods have left the heights to die — 
Her iron code no man obeys ; 

Yet still her Plato’s holy dreams, 

And all that gave her poets themes, 
The plastic mind to beauty sways. 


©! on the Words that man hath made, 
The hues of youth can never fade, 
Nor Time’s corroding fingers soil ; 
The garments of the Soul are they, 
And viewless else, would fleet away 
Her, matchless and inspiring spoil! B. F. P. 















Ball at the Tuilleries. 


Dust of Travel. 


NUMBER ONE. 


A BALL AT THE TUILLERIES. 


LEANING One morning over the balcony of my hotel window in the 
Rue , watching the living stream as it flowed toward the Boule- 
vards, I observed a chasseur draw up at our porte-cochére. He drew 
from his sabretache a large sealed paper, which he handed to our 
portress, who obligingly came out of her den to attend to him, then 
struck spurs into his horse, and cantered up the street. I followed 
him with my eye as he dashed right and left among the omnibuses 
and hackney coaches, till he turned the corner of the Rue de Provence, 
and was endeavoring to conjecture the object of so much despatch, 
when I heard a tap at my door, and a servant made his appearance. 
It was my obliging friend Baptiste, a cherry-cheeked Normand, who 
presented, with immense deference, a letter to my address, which he 
said was from the King, and had just been delivered. It was stamped 
‘Maison du Roi, Service du Roi. So, curious to know what his Ma- 
jesty might have to say to me, I broke the royal seal, and drew from 
the envelope a letter-sheet, twice-folded, containing pretty much as 
follows : 





* Monsieur: * Aux Tuilleries, ce 20 Fevrier, 183-. 


‘J'ai Vhonneur de vous apprendre qui vous etes invité au bal qui sera donné au Palais des 
Tuilleries, dans la soirée du vingt huit Fevrier courant. J’ai Phonneur, etc., etc. 


‘Le Baron A——, 
* Les hommes en uniforme.’ ‘4dide de Camp du Roi.’ 


These invitations to the Tuilleries were at that time so profusely dis- 
tributed, owing to the wish of the Citizen King to extend his popu- 
larity, that the Parisian wags called them ‘Giboulées de Mars.’ But 
the honor was none the less to be prized because it was shared with 
several thousand persons. More than one consultation did I hold 
with Staub, (the Parisian Stultz,) to settle the details of dress and 
decoration. 

Behold us at length, on the evening of the ball, equipped in habit 
de cour, sword, chapeau, with an eagle in the cockade, to give what 
Webster calls the odor of nationality ; behold a couple of the sove- 
reign people thus disguised, in a voiture de remise—no hackney coaches 
being admitted within the royal precincts — rolling down the Rue de 
la Paix, in the direction of the palace. We were hardly half way 
across the Place Vendéme, when the carriage drew up close by the 
column. On inquiring the cause, ‘ Monsieur nous sommes a la queue,’ 
said the coachman. ‘This information being confirmed by our sable 
adherent behind, another of the sovereign people, we concluded that 
to unfold so prodigious a tail would probably require an hour or two; 
so my companion composed himself in his corner for a snooze. At 
a rate rather trying to mortal patience, the file dragged its slow length 
around the corner of the Rue Castiglione, from which point I could 
see that the train had grown prodigiously in our rear. 
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While crawling along the Rue de Rivoli, we had abutidant leisure 
to contemplate the dingy old ‘ Chateau,’ whose illuminated windows 
were throwing a blaze of light over the déserted gardens. Was ever 
edifice so ridiculous, for a palace, as the Palace of the Tuilleries? 
that is, as to its exterior? If it were not that the sanctifying influence 
of historical association consecrates every stone in the old-fashioned 
building, it would long ago have given place to a structure more in 
accordance with the refined and classical taste of the French people. 
The dusky front is loaded with niches and pannels, and busts, statues, 
vases, rosettes, and festoons ; the peaked roof rises amid clusters of 
sprouting chimnies, in the semblance, as Geoffrey Crayon observes, of 
a gendarme’s cocked hat; the quadriform cupola that surmounts the 
central tower reminds you of the cover of a potato-dish, and the pavil- 
lions at the wings are not unlike overgrown sentry-boxes. 

At last we rumbled through the arched guichet of the Cour du 
Carrousel, which was guarded by a few municipal dragoons, radiant 
in helm and jack-boot, and followed across the court a line of lampions 
that led up to the principal entrance of the palace. The carriage 
doors were thrown open in a twinkling, and out we skipped, with more 
haste than dignity, while the vehicle was almost whisked from under 
us. We entered the vestibule, signing to our retinue to join the army 
of attendants drawn up on the left, while we turned to the right, and 
delivered our letters of invitation to a couple of ushers in black, who 
stood backed by a quantity of police and military. At the foot of the 
grand staircase was stationed a regimental band in full blast, who were 
making the walls ring with the overture to Norma. Though We as- 
cended the noble flight with the reflection that the foot of Napoleon 
himself had often pressed that very marble, yet nothing portentous 
occurred on the occasion, and it seemed no such difficult matter after 
all to tread in the footsteps even of an Emperor. 

The rooms where the ball was given were the principal suite, occu- 
pying the main building, from wing to wing exclusive, and looking on 
one side into the gardens, and a the other into the court of the Car- 
rousel. We first entered the Galerie de Diane, which might be as 
large as our city hotel assembly-room. The lighting up, that essential 
component, according to French notions, of a jolt bal, was brilliant in 
the extreme. Only one set had been danced, and the floor was form- 
ing for a second. Along the walls, in graded rows, sat some of the 
loveliest women of the capital, with tints and toilettes yet fresh as the 
morning rose. ‘The moment the music struck up, we pursued our 
devious route amid the crowds that surrounded the quadrilles, now 
dodging a ‘ cavalier seul,’ now chassée-ing right and left. Passing 
through the Salle Louis Phillippe, crowded like the first with dancers, 
we gradually insinuated ourselves — my companion being familiar 
with the ground — into the Salle des Maréchaux, where the increased 
brilliancy of the uniforms, a greater density and diminished movement 
of the masses, who faced principally i in one direction, indicated the 
presence of royalty. 

This is a noble saloon, occupying the middle tower, ( Tour de I’ Horo- 
loge,) of equal dimensions on each side, with a vaulted ceiling, formed 
by the great central dome, and a narrow railed gallery, extending 
around the walls at a considerable height from the floor. It is hung 
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with the full-length portraits— hence its name — of the living Mar- 
shals of France; one of the frames being then vacant by the death 
of Marshal Mortier, Duke of Trevise, one of the victims of Fieschi’s 
Infernal Machine. There was but one cotillion formed here; this 
was directly in front of the King; in it his daughters were dancing, 
and for their benefit Tolbecque’s band in the gallery was giving the 
then novel and fashionable quadrilles of the Postillon de Lonjumeau, 
with percussion cap accompaniment, staccato. It was rather a tedious 
process to filter through the throng, but at length we gained a position 
tolerably near the front. The lookers-on formed a vast crescent en- 
closing the dancers, and facing the benches on which sat the Royal 
Family, backed by the dames d’honneur, wives of foreign’ ministers, 
and inmates of the Chateau. ‘The King occupied the middle of the 
front bench. He was dressed in the simple uniform of a Colonel of 
the National Guard, with white pantaloons coming under the boot. 
He wore no star, cordon, or other sign of his rank. He is rather 
thick, and under the middling height, but as this is owing to the short- 
ness of his legs, the defect is not remarked when he is seated. 
Though nearly sixty-five years of age, his brown wig curled into a 
gracetul top-knot of the old school, and sparse gray whiskers, brushed 
jauntily forward, gave to his bronzed and furrowed features the look 
of a well-preserved gay campaigner of fifty. The narrowness of his 
forehead, and the breadth of the lower part of his face, though not 
unpleasing, but on the contrary rather giving dignity to his counte- 
nance, reminded one of a caricature of the royal physiognomy, under 
the semblance of a pear, just then very popular, on account of an 
unsuccessful prosecution of the artist, and the fruitless endeavors of 
the police to suppress its circulation. There was a stereotyped smile 
upon his features, and he occasionally half closed his eyes, as though 
he were near-sighted. 

On his right was the Queen, Amelie, a thin, refined-looking woman, 
considerably past her prime. She wore a hat, and her very light 
hair, almost white, was créped and frizzed into vapory curls about her 
eyes, which were marked by the shadowy circle that Bulwer con- 
siders an ‘ indication of the mind or the heart overtasked.’ She had 
a sad and tearful expression of countenance, owing, it was said, to her 
incessant anxiety for the safety of her husband, who was just about 
these times a favorite target for the bullets of the republicans. She 
looked the gentle and benevolent character the world gave her credit 
for. On the King’s left sat his sister, Madame Adelaide, in a turban 
and dress of white and gold, a masculine-looking person, the very 
image of himself, with the same prominent weather-worn features. 
She must have seen a good deal of the world, but detraction has 
never breathed upon her name. She is said to be privately married 
to an aide-de-camp of the King. The fine hotel in the Rue de Varen- 
nes, occupied by our dashing fellow countryman, Colonel Thorn, is 
her property. The rest of the long bench was vacant on either side. 
The princesses, girls of eighteen or twenty, were dancing with great 
glee under their mamma’s eye, with rather ineligible looking partners, 
for one was bald and the other corpulent. The elder of the two 
sisters, Marie, who afterward married the young Duke Alexander 
of Wurtemberg, and met with an untimely end, was a blonde like 
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her mother, with an oval countenance and regular features. Clemen- 
tine, the younger, had dark hair and eyes, but an aquiline nose almost 
too salient for beauty. They were both en cheveux, and wore simple 
white dresses of gauze over silk, gathered with a rose at the knee. 

After a set or two had been danced, an onset of the waltzers broke 
through the thick array of our thronged legion, and we backed and 
sidled with the rest until we were enabled to retreat through a side 
door that led out upon the great balcony. A couple of vacated chairs 
invited us to contemplate at ease the fine view beneath us, of the 
gardens, and the river, and the long lines of light stretching through 
the Elysian Fields to the Triumphal Arch at the Barriére du Tréne. 
From this window Louis le Grand no doubt often exhibited himself 
to the admiring gaze of his enthusiastic subjects, leaning perhaps his 
august elbows upon the very railing where we presumptuously rested 
the soles of our pumps. 

The waltz over, we reéntered the room, and not to be singular, 
contrived each to extract a partner from the triple row of beauty that 
graced the walls, depositing sword and chapeau to guard the vacated 
seat; no idle precaution—for when, after sporting the fantastic toe, 
I reconducted the lady, I found her place so much encroached upon, 
that I thought myself lucky in detecting my sword-hilt under the 
elbow of a plump dowager, and in rescuing my oppressed chapeau 
from the folds of her satin dress. 

Amid the assemblage of fine women, our own country was well 
represented. Boston and New-York would have felt proud of their 
daughters. Our Minister’s lady and her youngest daughter sat in 
the row behind the royal family. Next to her was the Countess Le 
Hon. the Belgian Ambassadress, a celebrated beauty, blazing with 
diamonds, and very much decollerée. The world gave her credit for 
attracting the homage of the young heir apparent, the Duke of Orleans. 
But he was at the moment beyond the influence of her charms, being 
in the gallery, leaning with folded arms upon the balustrade, and en- 
gaged in a flirtation with a young lady that looked like an English 
girl. He was a remarkably handsome, fair-haired young man, with 
a bloom upon his cheeks, and an air of modest diffidence, unlike his 
flaxen-headed brother, the Duc de Nemours, whose insipid features 
are stamped with an expression of insufferable arrogance. 

The military uniforms seemed to predominate over the plainer court 
dresses. There were English hussars, Austrian hulans, and Russian 
lancers, jostling the wearers of crachats, grand cordons, and gold- 
bedizzened diplomatists. A conspicuous figure on the floor was a 
sandy-haired individual, in complete highland costume, with a lady on 
each arm. This proved to be a great Scotch duke, with his wife 
and daughter. He held by the sheath a claymore, with a golden 
basket-hilt, given to one of his ancestors by James the First. This 
worthy succeeded in attracting the attention of the King, and was 
presently conducted by an aide toward the royal seat. As Louis 
Philippe politely rose and held him in conversation, the ladies of the 
circle had an opportunity of admiring the highlandman’s bony shanks, 
his golden sword-hilt, which he seemed to hold up to the King’s nose, 
his kilt and plaid, philibeg, and other interesting nationalities. 

The Greek ambassador brushed past us, in his national dress. He 
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was a hideous fellow, with a fiery, bulbous nose, embedded in a mous- 
tache like a shoe-brush. To a poet he might suggest the morning 
sun upon Olympus. He wasno small favorite with the ladies, though 
for the smiles and bows he received from them, as he went down the 
line, he must have been mainly indebted to his scarlet scull-cap, and 
gold-laced caftan, and snowy unmentionables, and embroidered leg- 
ins. 

; The next room was devoted to refreshments. Behind a sort of 
counter, extending across it, were lines of servants, who furnished from 
tables behind them, to those visitors that presented themselves, such 
simple restoratives as tea, ices, cake, groseille, and eau sucrée. 
Profitting a moment by this royal attention to our wants, we went on 
to the next saloon, occupied by card-players and betters, politicians 
and diplomatists. At one of the écarté tables sat Count d’Appony, 
the Austrian plenipotentiary, magnificently attired as a Hungarian 
magnate. A sort of crimson dolman, lined with ermine, hung empty- 
sleeved from one shoulder, but tied across his chest with a golden 
cord ; his red morocco boots, reaching to the middle of the calf, were 
seamed and bordered with gold, and seamed to make part of his pan- 
taloon collant, which showed a pretty fair stage leg. A curved scime- 
tar, in a golden-chased sheath, was suspended by chains in front, in the 
oriental style, and around his neck was a jewelled collar of some 
order. He seemed by his attitudinizing to be conscious of the admi- 
ragion excited by his theatrical dress. Upon a bench near the same 
table, sat our Minister, General Cass, in conversation with Lord 
Granville, the British ambassador. The two men were not very un- 
like, except that the General’s wig was brown, and the Earl’s was 
blonde. There was no mistaking their nationality, however, for all 
the embroidery on the republican’s simple adit de cour did not equal 
the gold lace upon the Englishman’s breast. 

e strolled on into the deserted throne-room, at the farther end of 
which, a door leading to the private apartments of the royal family, 
was stationed an usher, ready to give a hint if necessary to any over-in- 
quisitive guest. A throne has no terrors when there is no king upon it. 
Napoleon once defined it to be merely ‘six planches de sapin et un 
tapis de velours. So we insolently seated ourselves upon the steps, 
by way of verifying the mighty emperor’s definition. 

On returning among the dancers, we found that his Majesty, with 
half the ladies in his train, had disappeared in the direction of the 
supper room, and that an invading army of hungry gentlemen, with 
difficulty held in check by a few retainers, were besieging that im- 

ortant place-forte. It reminded one of the steam-boat scenes on the 

udson, when the impatient travellers, with appetites sharpened by 
the river breeze, congregate about the avenues to the dining cabin, in 
momentary expectation of the dinner bell. We joined the formida- 
ble body of invaders, necessarily locking up a position near the rear. 
Many of the ladies must have gone home supperless that night, for 
after the first descent, the tables were given up to the tender mercies 
of the men. But in what a style did we make our entrée! Where 
was that elegant courtesy, and mutual preference of each other’s com- 
fort, for which Frenchmen are so renowned? There was not even 


the affectation of the thing. Shade of Louis the Great! how we dug 
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our elbows and hilts into each other’s sides! But being all pretty 
well padded, there were probably no ribs broken, though there must 
have been some coats torn. A fellow countryman, whom we recognized 
at a distance in the crowd, held up his tattered sleeve by way of salu- 
tation, and made some observation in English about court manners, 
that must have been offensive if it had been understood by his neigh- 
bors ; but they only smiled. 

We were borne along by the current through the corridors toward 
the Salle de Spectacle, in the northern wing, or Pavillon de Marsan, 
where the supper was given. We entered by folding doors opposite 
the stage, on the first tier of boxes. Upon the pit, which was floored 
over on a level with the stage, as well as in the first tier, which was 
dismantled for the purpose, were spread vast concentric tables, re- 
splendent with candelabras, and loaded with delicacies. Behind the 
guests were rows of attendants in the boiled-lobster colored livery of 
the palace. In the upper boxes were ladies with plumed heads look- 
ing down upon the banquetters below. We passed to the left in the 
first tier, at a hint from an usher, and slid into the first vacant places. 
There was nothing peculiarly royal about the eatables, which were 
merely in good taste and great abundance. A claret jug of fine 
Bordeaux was placed at my elbow, and my champaigne glass kept 
constantly full by a fellow behind me. Bearing in mind the expec- 
tants to come after us, I lost no time in attacking a Mayonnaise and 
demolishing a pheasant; swallowed a few jellies, confitures de bar, 
and ices 4 la plombiéres, the most delicious kind of ice that is made, 
and was glad to withdraw, while yet able, from the annoying atten- 
tions of my solemn friend in the rear, with the inexhaustible champaigne 
bottle. 

The King of the French had gone to bed, at least he had gone 
home ; but his renovated guests were inno suchhumor. Louder than 
ever rang through the saloons the quadrilles of Cosimo and the Hu- 
guenots, and Strauss’ inspiriting waltzes. There is a limit, however, 
to the magic of Tolbacque’s wand, and even to the saltatory powers 
of Parisian legs. ‘Toward four o’clock, the refluent tide poured down 
the grand stair-case. - The crush-room in the vestibule, screened from 
the fresh air by a glass partition, was now filled with muffled groups 
waiting for their carriages, whose successive arrival was announced 
by a gigantic porter, with a voice like an earthquake. There was 
some entertainment in observing the personages as they moved off in 
acknowledgment of theirnames. ‘ Les gensde Madame la Marquise 
de St. Betise!’ Here a little lady with a tall moustached cavalier 
slipped out. ‘Les gens de Monsieur le Comte de Boute-Jac!’ Forth 
stepped a powdered antediluvian, wearing the cross of Saint Louis. 
‘Les gens de Monsieur Tonson!’ roared the porter, at the top of his 
lungs. I observed through the scenes the opened countenance of our 
sable Ariel, and recognized the sonorous patronymic which I had 
desired him to give inforus. Several heads were turned inquiringly 
to see who might be the fortunate bearer of that historical name. 
But we were just then too busily engaged with a lady’s shawl to satisfy 
the public curiosity, and suffered the carriage to be driven on, to give 
place to ‘the Marquis of Carabas’ people !’ 

To wait till our turn should come round again, in order to depart 
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with dignity and safety, were intolerable, and to venture into the court 
on foot were at the risk of life and limb, owing to the furious cross- 
driving, to say nothing of a Scotch mist that was falling at the moment. 
But a bachelor’s neck seems to be of no consequence to any body in 
particular; so ascertaining the whereabout of our coupé, which had 
cut out of the file, we made a desperate sortie, dashed across the court, 
escaped pulverization by a miracle, and rolled out of the royal pre- . 
cincts, resolved to make up upon our morning pillow for the midnight i 
hours of our Baut at THE TUILLERIEs. 


NIGHT. 
BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE. 


U pon the highest mountain’s head 
Thou liest like some dark dream, 

And in the vale thy hand is spread 
O’er rock, and tree, and stream ; 

And solemn sounds thou utterest, 
For a mystic voice is thine, 

And the mournful words thou mutterest 

Loud swell, or soft decline. 
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H ow beautiful art thou, O Night! 
Within thy pinions’ shade 7 
A thousand stars are twinkling bright, of @ 
Upon the lonely glade; a 
And the dreaming wave is hush’d to rest, oe 

And the dew is on the flower, > 

And the zephyrs kiss the heaving breast 
Of many a perfumed bower. 





How wonderful art thou, O Night! 
Thou liest dark and still, ‘faa 

And the sorrowing planets give no light ot 
Upon the darkened hill; 

And the languid ocean throweth 
Its billows to the shore, 

And the mountain streamlet goeth 

With a dull and solemn roar. 





How terrible art thou, O Night! 
The winds are on the flood, 
And the fiery planets in affright 
Along their temple scud : Fi 
And the Thunder’s voice is talking, Bh 
As he swoopeth o’er the tide, iy 
And the sheeted rain is stalking ae 
Along the mountain side! ae 


And the ragged clouds are driven 

Like smoke athwart the sky, 
And far along the heaven 

The lightning’s glances fly : 
Night cometh with its mantling shroud, 

It cometh dark and lone ; 
With the hollow wind, and the inky cloud, 
And the forest’s swelling moan! 
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The Polygon Papers. 


THE POLYGON PAPERS. 
NUMBER ONE. 


‘Or making many books there is no end.’ — SoLomon. 


—— ‘Denique 
Nullum est jam dictum, quod non dictum sit prius.”— TERENCE. 


‘ Ridentur malé qui componunt carmina.’ — Horace. 


Or the majority of deceased authors it may be said, (with due 
reverence,) ‘ They rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them ;’ and of almost all the living professors of the ‘ black art,’ the 
same peaceful termination to their toils may safely be predicted. Yet 
in spite of the inglorious fate of so many of my predecessors, and 
regardless of the chilling truths quoted at the head of this chapter, I 
have enlisted in the army of authors. It is not that I consider myself 
either a wit, a poet, ora philosopher. As for the first, I can laugh 
at a good joke; for the second, I can admire the poetry of others; 
and my philosophy enables me to bear misfortune without blasphe- 
ming, or even making a very frightful face. Although, in common 
with all who wield ‘the mighty instrument of little men,’ I possess 
my share of vanity, yet 1 rank among those who, in the words of 
GoéeTHE, listen to the song of another with more pleasure than to 
their own. 

Why then do I mount the fame-bound vessel, which is already 
borne down by a crowd of argonauts to the very water’s edge, and 
whose adventurous cruisers must pass through the ‘ blue Symplegades’ 
of criticism, and gain, at best, but a meed of barren praise, with scarce 
a hope of winning the ‘ Golden Fleece? First, because every body 
writes ; and, detesting an unfashionable character, I must ‘ follow the 
multitude to do evil.’ I have been reading, studying, and observing, 
in my manner, for the best part of half a life, and have just discovered 
that I am far behind the spirit of the times ; that the age of study has 
departed, and the period of universal authorship commenced. Re- 
versing the laws of supply and demand, and trampling on every prin- 
ciple of literary economy, all men are now producers, and none are 
consumers, save of their own crops. 

Secondly. I may be modest overmuch, and possess all the qualities 
of wit, poet, and philosopher, in the happiest union, and richest abun- 
dance. I never injured mother Nature, and see not why she should 
have been less liberal to me than to others of her children. I behold 
all over the world thousands of authors, whose ideas are either good, 
but stolen, or original, but worthless. I cannot be more shallow than 
some of these fellows; and if the all-patronizing and most clear- 
sighted public read or endure them, perhaps they may read or endure 
me. No one knows his capabilities till the hour of trial. ‘ Full 
many a gem,’ etc. 

Thirdly. I ama predestinarian, and thinking myself fore-ordained 
to be an author, I should be loth to thwart the decrees of Providence. 
I have often, particularly when irritated, felt a preternatural sparkling 
dart from the eye, like a flash of ordnance from Parnassus, and have 
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frequently looked alternately on the sky and the earth, in a manner 
corresponding to the Shakspearian description of ‘ the poet’s eye, in a 
fine frenzy rolling.’ I have observed, too, that whenever I wear a 
collar, which is seldom, it is very troublesome, and looks so aristocra- 
tic; it has an invincible propensity to turn downward, a la Byron; 
clearly indicating a poetic temperament. Yes! I can hardly be mis- 
taken in all these symptoms of Apollo’s presence. The Delian god 
has forced his bridle in my mouth, and his goad in my side ; and like 
those of the Cumzan sibyl, 


——‘ Et pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument,’ 


the inspiration grows strong within me, and I must write. Therefore 
I make the venture; and as every one, were the disguise torn 
away, would be found to think himself the first of mundane beings, 
so, till I see proof to the contrary, I shall believe myself a capital 
writer, and cradle my vanity in the sweet delusion that the friends of 
the ‘ Old Knick.’ look with almost as much avidity for the crudities of 
Potyeon, as they do for the mellow maturity of the inimitable 
Crayon. 

I have adopted my multangular title, to express the character of my 
efforts, which will be exercised on matters connected with criticism, 
morality, education, manners, poetry, and myself, together with a 
plentiful sprinkling of nonsense, just to make the whole agreeable. I 
would write connected essays, or perhaps publish a book ix extenso, 
on some fresh and interesting topic, such as the anatomy of flies, or 
the flood of Noah, had not a few little matters of my own shattered 
the uniformity of my feelings, and a very diversified course of study 
and of life, imparted to my mind something of an impulsive and 
erratic movement. 

‘ Something too much of this,’ quoth Fastidiosus. ‘I hate egotism.’ 
So do I, Sir, I assure you. It is always in my way. So practise your 
own sermon, stranger. Forget yourself awhile, and listen to me. 


PoLycon. 


—— ‘ Vos exemplaria clara, 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.’ — Horace. 


My library is small, but thanks to a love of reading, inspired in me 
so early that I almost think it innate, I have read most of the worthies 
in the lighter brauches of literature; I have read them, and however 
unskilfully arranged, they are there—in my mind. I have domesti- 
cated their delightful images, and, like tropical birds caged in an un- 
genial climate, their rich plumage and ever-ringing notes deceive me 
of many a grief, and often transform the cheerlessness and silence of 
winter into the varied hues and warbling melodies of spring. Ah! 
would they could always abide! Would that the spirit, worn and 
ruffled by bickerings and broils, might always fly to Shakspeare for 
relief, and rest beneath the warm-colored wings of that bird of para- 
dise! But, all-potent as he was, his most ethereal fancies cannot 
change the harsh nature of man into kindness, or purchase a remission 
of our being’s hard law, the primeval sentence, to procure by daily 


labor our daily bread. How happy would be the poor foragers in the 
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fields of poesy, could the vecieel of a gem from the ‘ Romeo’ discharge 
a tavern-bill, or a stanza of Spenser sate the cravings of a cormorant 
tailor! And how reasonable would it be thus to pay for supplying 
the wants of the body, by a draught on the bank of souls! How 
abundantly then would ‘ poor Goldsmith’ have fared! When, feet- 
weary and heart-sick, the penniless wanderer had reached a peasant- 
hamlet, or the chateau of some ‘ grand Seigneur,’ the narration of 
some striking incident in the history of Rome, or the paraphrase of 
some splendid passage from Rome’s great poet, would have procured 
him a kindlier greeting, a more savory supper, and a warmer bed. 
This, however, may be deemed by practical men a mere Utopian 
dream ; well enough, perhaps, for green Arcadia, and a pastoral age, 
but wholly unsuited to the flesh-and-blood substantialities of prosaic 
life. Well, I grant it. For 1 too have some common-sense princi- 
ples, and no more expect to see mankind regulate all their affairs by 
romantic moonshine, or poetic star-light, than any money-changer in 
the nation. Let money be now, as it has ever been, the necessary 
medium for the supply of our wants. Be it that the visions of bards 
have never been a present reality — possessing only an imaginary ex- 
istence, and that in the preterite tense. Still it remains as solid and 
useful a fact as any thing which can be seen and handled, that these 
sweet creations of unbridled fancy are of great and permanent advan- 
tage to mankind; as much so as the construction of canals, the inven- 
tion of steam, or any other improvement which these practical men 
stare at and glorify so much. Why? Because they contribute to ren- 
der life endurable ; because they afford unspeakable delight to many 
when steeped to the very lips in poverty and decay ; because, in short, 
they are like a firmament of stars, which, whether noticed and honored, 
or neglected and spurned, continually shed, directly or by reflection, 
a lovely light upon a race wandering in darkness and grovelling in the 
mire. I myself am one among the majority—that is to say, I am but 
poorly satisfied with myself, either in memory or in prospect. My 
little aspirations, whether wise or unwise, whether by my own fault or 
that of others, have successively sunk in disappointment. But I have 
become familiar with the heroes of the pen; their bright paintings 
are before my eyes ; their immortal music is in my ears; their noble 
thoughts are with me in all my daily walks ; and in such company I am 
happy. The ‘ Dii Majores’ of Helicon are around me. I hear their 
golden words ; they converse in different dialects ; yet their language 
is all one —the language of the heart. I attempt not to class them, 
I know not which is Jupiter, or which Apollo, or which Mercury. 
The niceties of rank and precedence among them I leave for the cold 
rules of critics to determine ; for me they are gods — all gods ; and I 
thank them for administering to the pleasures of a feeble mortal. 
Yes! blessed be ye, forever blessed, ye elect of our race, ye 
chosen of humanity, who have opened fountains of healing for 
the heart-sick, and the spirit-broken ; fountains which will not, like 
the pool of Bethesda, renovate the exhausted frame, but will ‘ minis- 
ter to a mind diseased,’ and reérect the prostrate energies of the 
soul! Blessed be ye, forever blessed, because when sudden darkness 
overshadowed the landscape of my youth, your tranquil light beamed 
through the cold clouds, and made my night more sweet and quiet 
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than the day. -Yeare worthy of all worship; and may he who would 
pluck one leaf from your laurels, find it clinging to his own forehead, 
like a burning-iron, imprinting there a brand of indelible disgrace ! 
Blessed be ye, grave Historians, who have lifted the mists of time 
from the ocean of the past, and revealed it to our eyes, all covered 
with gallant: sails, and strewed, alas! with many a noble wreck !—a 
scene replete with tenderest impulses and noblest sympathy. Blessed 
be ye, sententious Moralists, who have planted buoys along that dan- 
gerous coast, to warn us of the rocks and shoals near which our ves- 
sels glide. Blessed be ye, above all, sweet Poets, thrice blessed 
forever, who have thrown the sunshine of your fancies over the 
stormy waves, and from the fairy islands of enchanted song sent 
many a summer breeze, more fragrant than the spicy gales of Araby 
the blest, ‘ making eld Ocean smile !’ 

The word book has for me an indescribable charm, a talismanic 
power. It comes to my ear and heart laden with associations of de- 
light. If ever an unpleasing remembrance be awakened by the 
name, it is that 1 have so often forsaken an unfailing friend for the 
falsehood and folly of the world. Books are the long-sought, long- 
dreamed-of philosopher’s stone. They have the quality of trans- 
muting this iron world into gold. When properly used, they give 
health, youth, and beauty, to our better and abiding part. They are the 
grand apothecaries’ shop for diseased souls. They contain medica- 
ments for every affliction— balm for every wound. The long array 
of bodily ills, so pathetically recounted by Milton’s angel to our 
weeping progenitor, has throughout its counterparts in the mind, 
And in the medicine-chest of literature there are cures for all. Has 
Disappointment cropped the flowers of Hope? Here is Seneca, 
with many a wholesome restorative whereby thy mind may recover 
at least its firmness if notits elasticity. Hast thou ‘ ingorged greedily 
and without restraint’ of the world’s unwholesome viands, till thy 
sated palate yearns for a plainer diet? I will show thee a more 
healthy regimen ; fruits fresh-gathered from the gardens of Hesperus, 
and goblets crowned with choicest liquor frem the sparkling Heliconian 
fount. Eat; they are delicious as the apples of love, mentioned in 
the ‘ Song of Songs which is Solomon’s.’ Drink ; these waters will 
refresh thy soul, and after them thy sleep shall be ‘ airy light, from 
pure digestion bred.’ They will be to thee, after thy long sensual 
trance, like ‘hock and soda-water’ to the lip of a waker from a night’s 
debauch. 

Ah! how sorrowfully was Byron— hapless lord of the lyre ! — mis- 
taken, when he penned the line: 


‘Man, being reasonable, must get drunk!’ 


Rather say, man, being reasonable, must drink the pure spirituous 
wine, the true Falernian, which has grown stronger, and clearer, 
and mellower, for ages. Champaigne is a bubble, a flash-vapidity, 
and an aching head. This strengthens while it exalts. The most 
copious libation produces no crapula, no heart-burn. Here are no 
lees. This cup will soothe like opium, exhilarate like ether, and 
purge like hellebore. Has Cupid waved his poe wings above thy 
couch, shedding sweet and subtle yous on thy slumbers? Here is 
VOL. XVIII. 
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Ovid, with his ‘ Ars Amatoria,’ to teach thee how to lead the coy 
nymph a willing captive; or should she prove inexpugnable, here is 
the ‘Remedia Amoris,’ which will enable thee to shake off the fetters 
which clog thy manhood, and enter into thy soul. Here also are 
Juvenal, with his sixth satire; and Pope, and Young, who will instruct 
thee to despise the whole sex — ‘a consummation,’ however, ‘ de- 
voutly to be’ shunned — at the bare mention whereof Anacreon 
shudders, Apollo drops his lyre, and the Muses utter an unmelodious 
scream. Art thou ‘aweary of this great world,’ tired of wearing 
forever the hypocritical mask, of humoring a fickle multitude, and 
torturing thyself? Here is Zimmerman, whose reflections will make 
thee affect the life of ‘ cloistered sage and thoughtful eremite.’ Re- 
tire then awhile from the dusty arena, and the noisy rostrum ; not to 
Bolingbroke’s unphilosophic and fretful solitude, but to a quiet loneli- 
ness, there to talk awhile with thine own inmost heart, and hold wise 
communion with the sages of the earth. Art thou, in fine, the victim 
of ennui, the most fiendish of the demon tribe; sick of the. home- 
spun dullness, the ‘never-ending, still-beginning’ monotony of this 
daily life? What more sure and pleasant remedy than the dreams 
of Poetry, and the witcheries of young Romance! Here is Shak- 
speare, with the rainbow colors of his fancy changing and flashing 
forever around him. Here is Milton, who will bear thee on soaring 
wing to a world which himself created, and which will never perish, 
till the aspiring spirit returns to the God who gave it. 

[have rarely been more affected than in reading a description, 
given by Heyne, I think, of his feelings on first entering a library, 
replete with the treasures amassed by the prime spirits of all ages, 
His emotions were almost as overpowering as those of the Jewish 
lawgiver, when he took off his shoes because he was on holy ground. 
He was, as it were, in the company of innumerable spirits; the 
purest essence of their ‘ essential’ was around him. His was the true 
spirit of a scholar, who will never open a dusty tome, though rude 
the print and decayed the binding, without first doing inward homage 
to the mind which conceived and inhabits it. It seems a species of 
profanity, to look with irreverent and careless eye on that which cost 
many a patient vigil, was consecrated by exalted purpose, and be- 
queathed to posterity, accompanied with fervent hope. If, in the 
beautiful belief of the Greeks, a dryad was imagined to inhabit every 
verdant oak, and a nymph to haunt each moss-girt fountain, how 
much more might we suppose the genius of the author to reside in 
every book, watching over the destinies of his beloved temple, and 
regarding with placid or vengeful eye ali who approach the conse- 
crated precincts. 3 

Ah! how deceived are you, who deem the book-worm an object 
of commiseration! Poor worldlings! I care not, though his researches 
be among the dusty schoolmen; he reaps more real pleasure from 
those dry and repulsive volumes, than all your fun and frolic, your 
gold and glitter, can ever bestow on you. Those quips and quiddities 
have for him a poetic charm; not like your raptures, fluttering and 
evanescent, but deep and abiding. ‘The labyrinths of technical dis- 
cussion may seem to you forbidding as the portals of the grave ; but 


to him they are delicious as the Garden of the Sun, While you are 
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torturing soul and body to gain the smiles of beauty, and the plaudits 
of the world, he, no matter how unwisely, is giving peaceful exercise 
to an immortal mind. I never see an old, patient, unremitting stu- 
dent, without a mixed feeling of wonder, envy, and esteem. He 
seems to be apart from his kind ; ‘among them, but not of them.’ 
He has turned his steps from the crowded walks of life. The din of 
business thunders not in his ears; the glare of fashion blazes not in 
his eyes. He has ‘renounced the world, the flesh, and the devil,’ 
and lives only in a universe of his own; an ideal creation —~ a resi- 
dence of spirits. Think you he is unhappy? Look through the 
windows of his study. ’T is morning. Do you see him bending over 
that ponderous folio — devouring its pages, his daily, almost his only, 
food? Look again. ’Tis high noon. See you not still the move- 
ments of the same thin severe lip, and the same eager, though faded 
eye? Look yet again. ’T is midnight. The light of his lamp falls 
dimly on his meagre face ; he pauses, trims it, and again his eyes are 
attracted and his soul absorbed by that endless combination of letters. 
And what is their subject? What matter, whether it be the musty 
lore of the Jewish Talmud, the splendid dreams of Plato, or the dull 
details of the Byzantine historians? It is sufficient that his energies 
are all drawn forth, and his interest all awakened. The clock strikes 
one, strikes two, and ‘waning nature warns him to repose.’ He 
sleeps, and dreams that he is walking through whispering groves, 
conversing with the old philosophers; Plato and Aristotle, Aquinas 
and Bacon. Or perhaps he fancies that he has shaken off the fetters 
of sense, and that his intellect has sprung from its supine inertness, 
to its unbowed, native stature. He wakes to a renewal of toil. But it 
is no toil to him. It is the one great pleasure of his existence. 

It may be said that his enjoyments are selfish and his spirit miserly. 
I admit that he does not shape his life toward its great and appropriate 
end —the happiness of mankind in conjunction with his own. Yet 
he does not purposely pursue a cold-hearted, isolated existence. So 
far as he thinks of mankind at all, he wishes their welfare. He stands 
in no one’s light. He slanders none for his own advantage. He 
makes no man the stepping-stone for his ambition. He removes no 
land-marks. He covets not his friend’s wife, he seduces not his neigh- 
bor’s daughter. His solitary pursuits are, at the worst, of but negative 
injury to society ; that is, by the subtraction of his own investment 
from the general stock of human interests and pleasures. 

Leaving it, however, for casuists to decide how far this isolation is 
reprehensible, I may safely say that he who is resolved to live for 
himself alone, and enjoy the maximum of private happiness, should 
by all means pursue the literary walk. The groves of Academus 
are shaded by greener trees, enamelled with brighter flowers, and 
watered by purer streams, than any profane haunt in this varied 
world. If he be blest with the spirit of contentment and economy, 
here he may find a safe and pleasant refuge from the cares of life. 
The feverish anxieties, the tumultuous pulsations, the sickening dis- 
appointments, that agitate the hearts of others, are unknown to the 
quiet scholar. No bankruptcy stares him in the face. His counte- 
nance fluctuates not with the changes of the stocks. He lives con- 
tinually on the principal and interest of his wealth; and so far from 
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diminishing, it increases daily. Each succeeding moment gives him 
a more sumptuous fare, a richer garniture, a more exhaustless store. 
Kingdoms may rise, empires may decay ; they lessen not the grandeur 
of his prospect — they take not from the breadth and richness of his 
dominions. His possessions are in the past; they are locked up in 
the store-house of memory ; and there ‘ neither moth nor rust can cor- 
rupt, nor thieves break through and steal.’ He may apply to himself, 
with double significance, those lines of Dryden, in which he has im- 
proved even upon the noble original : 


* Be fair, or foul, or rain, or shine, 
The joys I have possessed, in spite of Fate, are minc: 
Not Jove himself upon the past has power, 
But what has been, has been, and | have had my hour.’ 
PoLyGon. 


SOUL-HYMN. 


EY JAMES ALDRICH. 


Fee.inc dim and seeing, 
Unmingled with alloy, 
Of my higher being 
{ sometimes do enjoy. 


Vague longings for the trne, 
The beautiful and good, 
And aspirations new, 
But dimly understood : 


These, in calm hours, tell me 
Of powers yet unemployed, 
Of a capacity 
For joys yet unenjoyed. 


On, fond Soul ! believing, 

Though long the sought thou miss, 
Toiling and achieving 

Thy duty and thy bliss. 


If in faith thou firmly 
Push forward thy design, 
Not doubting, earnestly, 
The vict’ry shall be thine. 


With all the Now in view, 
The Past no grief awakes ; 

What Time imposes, do, 
Forgetting what it takes. 


Onward, in improvement, 
Through non’s circling flow, 

With progressive movement, 
The soul must ever go. 


Through swift changes flowing, 
The end is never nearer, 

But the way is growing 
Fairer still, and clearer. 
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Soon falls this house of clay, 
Should I therefore repine ? 
M yself cannot decay, 
For the I am is mine. 


Forth shall my spirit’s light, 
When common fateI share, 

Like the broad sun at night, 
To shed its beams elsewhere. 


Strong within me liveth 
Through all my outward strife, 

This deep faith, which giveth 
My quiet inner life. 


KNEMIDOLOGY. 


‘Looking round, 
With honest speculation in mine eye, 
In quest of food for thought, ‘ By Jove! ’t is here!’ 
Quoth I; ‘in yonder huge and gloomy pile 
Of dusty boots is inspiration hid. 
Come, bustle, honest Muse, and help me sing 
in fanciful disportings on this theme.’’ 


‘Boots: a Surpsnopicat Lyric.’ 

‘ Knemmpo.ocy !— what new thing under the sun is that? asks 
the curious reader. Well, I do not know the precise location of the 
word in Carlyle or Coleridge; the definition is not found in Web- 
ster; but thus, were it there, I doubt not it would be given: ‘ Kne- 
mipoLoGy, 2., [Greek xvnus3, wos, and hoyos.| The Philosophy of 
Boots.’ 

This is often said to be an age of utilitarian philosophy, whose all- 
searching inquisition no power can resist, no particle evade. With 
equal ease it has analyzed an atom, or unfolded a universe. It has 
numbered the minutest animalcules in a drop of water, and laughed 
at their uncouth gambols in the little lake; and it has held glorious 
converse with myriads of solar systems, and thrilled with the voice- 
less melody of the morning stars. Surely, then, so broad a mantle 
may cover the philosophy of boots. 

Through every age, the boot has enforced attention as a principal 
article of dress. ‘The figured sandal found on the musty mummies 
of most-ancient Egypt ; the red and purple cothurnus, in the brilliancy 
of whose jewels sparkled the wealth of the Roman wearer; the 
‘light fantastic toes’ of our immediate ancestors, that tripped through 
the mazy minuet; or the exquisitely-finished opera-boot of the pre- 
sent day, whirling along the dizzy dance, or eddying in the wanton 
waltz, all have been prime-ministers of Vanity. 

Chaucer, the first twilight star that sparkled in the constellation of 


English poets, thus discourseth to the ardent lover on the make and 
fit of boots: 


‘Of shoon and bootes new and fair, 
Look at the least thou have a pair ; 
And that they fit so fetously 
That these rude men may utterly 
Marvel, sith that they sit so plain, 
How they come on and off again.’ 
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Gay, in his humorous ‘ Trivia, or Walking the Streets of London,’ 


thus adviseth as to their wear and fashion : 


‘When the black youth at chosen stands rejoice, 
And ‘clean your shoes’ resounds from every voice ; 
W hen late their miry sides stage-coaches show, 

And their stiff horses through the town move slow ; 

Then let the prudent walker shoes provide, 

Not of the Spanish or Morocco hide ; 

The wooden heel may raise the dancer’s bound, 

And with the scalloped top his step be crowned ; 

l.et firm, well-hammered soles protect thy feet, 

Through freezing snows, and rains, and soaking sleet. 

Shoald the big last extend the shoe too wide, 

Each stone will wrench the unwary step aside ; 

The sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein, 

Thy crackling joint unhinge, or ankle sprain ; 

And when too short the modish shoes are worn, 
You ’ll judge the seasons by your shooting corn.’ 


And melancholy Philips thus bemoans their doleful exit 


‘ My galligaskins that have long withstood 
The winter’s fury, and encroaching frosts, 
By time subdued, (what will not Time subdue !) 
An horrid chasm disclosed, with orifice 
Wide discontinuous ; at which the winds, 
Eurus and Auster, and the dreadful force 
Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian waves, 
‘Tumultuous enter, with dire chilling blasts, 
Portending agues.’ 


These three have here written their life in short-hand. All English 
poetry, from Chaucer to Wordsworth, is but their memoirs. No de- 
scription is perfect, till ‘ brave knight’ and ‘ fair ladie’ are booted and 
slippered to your eye. 

What intellectuality appears in the boot, when we consider it as 
an index of the qualities of the mind! A boot characterizes a man 
as surely as his countenance. From the light finished boot of the 
city exquisite, to the heavy brogue of the laborer; from the uncinc- 
tured sandal of the wily Jew, to the clattering wooden clogs of the 
clumsy, stolid German; from the moccasin of the free, acute, and 
light-heeled Indian, to the small whimsical shoe of the mentally- 
chained and childish Chinese ; how aptly each character is typified ! 
Who does not see in the elegant ladies’-slipper the sylphide step, 
and the exquisite form and beauty of the wearer? In the loose, bony- 
looking, knotty boot, professional intellect, redolent of musty manu- 
scripts, and ponderous, dusty black-letter tomes ? Does not the open 
shoe of the child, slightly run down in the heel, speak of the frank 
carelessness of merry youth ?— and the light pump, of the active 
roving tar? Who could ever mistake the character of the courtly 
and fantastic ‘long-toe’ of the elegant and witty Cavalier, for that of 
the unpolished democratic ‘ jack-boot’ of the severe and sullen Round- 
head? We might go on to say how the buckskin slipper tells of 
literary gentlemen, in loose morning-gowns: the stout shoe, innocent 
of blacking, of the pay-per-day mechanic; the neatly blacked half- 
boot of the established merchant, who is rich enough to discard the 
fine boots of his younger and poorer days, and to wear half-boots and 
old clothes; but verily, boot, shoe, pump, slipper, gaiter, moccasin, 
and every individual of every species, in the whole relationship, has 
a marked individuality. ‘ But what boots it ?’ quoth the reader. 

We find tongues in trees and sermons in stones: there is as 
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surely a language in boots. When, with venerable pomp and sesqui- 
pedalian circumstance of gown, the dear dignified old pastor soberly 
paces up the long aisle of the village church, what an inviting though 
circumspect squeak do his good old boots then utter of boundless 
benevolence to the infirm and poor, and good will to all mankind! 
Their familiar voice, in humble cottage or high hall, is welcome as a 
voice from heaven. And when, through length of years or untimely 
blight, a friend is laid beneath the sod, and as he turns sadly away, 
the coarse clods tumble and thump upon the polished mahogany, for 
entrance to their kindred clay, with what doleful lamentations, bruis- 
ing the long grass, do they sigh their sole-felt sorrow! Nor that 
boots have a language will he deny, who hath noted the merry, 
modest, inquisitive chirp of the little child’s slipper, or the half- 
smothered but good-humored squeak of the shoes of the portly 
country dame, on a butter-peddling visit to the city. 

It is granted then that boots have language. What is language ? 
The medium of thought. The possession of language, then, implies 
the power of thinking; that is, rationality. ‘Tu ‘make assurance 
doubly sure.’ All allow that boots have soles. ‘To rational beings 


only souls are given. So we arrive again, by another course of rea- 
soning, at the same conclusion. 


Ir was a lovely night in August, when the following things came 
to pass. During the day, | had been almost roasted alive by the in- 
tense sweltering heat of the sun. At night I went to bed near the 
window, from whence I had removed each sash. After lying a few 
minutes, I threw off the clothes to enjoy the night air, which, reduced 
to the delicious lukewarmness of a vernal day, swept across my moist 
brow and cheeks. The bright moon and stars marched in full array 
through the infinite and cloudless blue ; and I raised my head upon 
my hand, to gaze through my window upon the dim soft landscape 
which slept before me in the mellow light. In that calm, happy, half- 
dozing state, I was just likening the distant winding line of fog, which 
hung and curled over the sparkling river, to a procession of sister 
spirits, clad in white, in fairy land ; when suddenly I was startled by 
a rustling and hopping noise, apparently in my old boot-closet. I 
turned my head and listened. Again it wasrepeated. ‘ A concealed 
robber !’ thought 1; and hastily half-dressing, I stepped lightly over 
and applied my eye to the latch-hole. I leaped back immediately, as 
half-a-dozen ricketty, bare-boned old rats, that somehow gnawed a 
scanty sustenance around the old corners, flew like lightning out of 
the old rat-hole in the corner of the door, over my bare feet ; and with 
their stumps of teeth chattering, and their glassy eyes popped half out 
with fright, they scrabbled and rolled, heels over head, the whole way 
down stairs. 

Now this old closet had for years been a general depository for the 
cast-off boots and shoes of the family ; and scattered over the place, 
all dusty, and some green and mouldy with age, lay in beautiful con- 
fusion the pedestals of several generations. 

Again peering through the latch-hole, I could scarcely believe my 
eyes, when I saw one of the old musty rascals leisurely and stealthily 
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hopping and shuffling himself toward the door where I stood. At 
one moment his big mule-ears were intently listening forward; at 
the next, he blew and shook off the accumulated dust of many an idle 
year. In afew minutes he was immediately beneath me, on the other 
side of the door, lying down, with his ear to the crack, listening as if 
to see whether the family were in bed and asleep. 1 stood perfectly 
still, and he could not see me. Except my heart, which, with the 
excitement, thumped a réveille upon my ribs, all was silent as the 
tomb. After a careful reconnoitering through the crack, he again 
stood up, took a long free breath, wiped the dust from his face, and 
fearlessly hopped over to the pile of boots on the other side. Imme- 
diately there was a raising of ears, then a stirring, and a peeping up 
of dusty faces. Lut there was now such a dust in the room, that | 
lost sight of them; only occasionally I could hear a stifled cough or 
a half-suppressed sneeze. 

The dust was not long in settling. Oh! whata ghastly set met my 
eye ! — and so strange-looking withal. The top of the backs of the 
boots appeared bent over, forward, and downward, so as to form a 
broad low forehead. Beneath, I was astonished to see two almost 
imperceptible slits in the leather dilate into a large pair of ash-co- 
lored eyes. They were without brows or lashes, and very often dryly 
and laboriously winked, with all the solemnity of an owl. The long 
inquisitive ears, enchanted into existence, incessantly wagged to and 
fro, like an elephant’s, when the flies are troublesome. ‘The whitish 
or dirty red edges of the boot-tops seemed like compressed lips, 
defining mouths of enormous capacity, whose cavernous recesses, like 
the horrible zaou odor’ tv of Anacreon’s lion, occupied the lower 
halves of their countenances. The whole body appeared lean and 
empty with hunger. All were miserably dirty and musty. As the 
rays of the moon, disentangled from the dusty mass of spider-webs 
which festooned the little window, fell dimly like gray twilight upon 
this old and wrinkled assemblage, they resembled a brigade of sage 
apes, with no arms, and but one stumpy leg, met in solemn council. 

When the dust had cleared off, the boots were ranged in regular 
order around an old box; the left-boots and children’s-boots in front, 
the right-boots standing respectfully behind. All seemed disturbed 
and thoughtful. On the box, in the very act of making his bow, was 
a large venerable Wellington right-boot, of a rather more elegant 
demeanor than the others, that had belonged to an ancient doctor- 
cousin of mine, Physick Pippin, M. D. 1 looked with some curiosity 
for his mate. Her affectionate and nervous restlessness soon revealed 
her, close to him, and solitary in the crowd, gazing on him with soli- 
citous regard. ‘The twain seemed of an antique and courtly fashion, 
and were evidently the very ‘ prime’ of boot-respectability. Having 
swallowed a sob which was rising in his throat, his large eye being 
moistened with sorrow, he glanced over the queer assembly, opened 
that fearful mouth, and in a choked and husky voice, began: 

‘Gentleboots and bootesses: we have at length met together to 
accomplish our designs of revenge upon our commonenemy.’ Here 
the speaker was seized with a violent fit of coughing, during which 
divers shreds of my missing linen, rags of all descriptions, and scraps of 
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geeer, were bountifully expelled. Presently he was relieved, by 
isgorging the last fragments of a rat’s-nest, with four or five blind 
young ones. Having ‘hemmed and hawed’ several times, he at 
length proceeded : ‘I feel my breath short and my lungs weak through 
inaction, so that I can only give you the essence of what I intended 
saying. We have endured scorn and insult, in silent patience, till 
forbearance is no longer a virtue. We have been shamefully cuffed 
and kicked, in the public service of our masters. At home, we have 
been cruelly neglected, and thrown into a gloomy dungeon, to starve 
almost to death, and to suffer pangs of the most intense thirst, only 
ot appeased occasionally by rain, dropping through our leaky roof. 

e have seen our loved companions dragged from our presence, and 
torn and hewed to pieces, to gratify the idle caprices of our cruel 
owners. 

‘What indignities have they not heaped upon us! They have not 
granted us even brute existence. Of sex they have never dreamed. 
Strange ! that they should doubt it, while they acknowledge affection 
and companionship in almost all other existences; when even the 
cold and inanimate vegetable, which comes and goes, and can only 
live in the breath of the summer wind, should have sex, and should 
love and be loved by a tender mate: when they see 


‘How sweetly in the evening breezes, 
Affianced roses bend and kiss.’ 


Ah! little did the good and just of Greece and Rome, when they 
trimmed us out in every hue, and loaded us with jewels — when, with 
prophetic forecaste, they fixed forever in the heavens its brightest 
constellation, Bootes — little did they dream of our future mean 
estate !’ 

The poor fellow said all this with an incoherent fervor, that proved 
his sincerity. The tears that trickled down the dusty cheeks of his au- 
dience almost called up kindred drops in mine ; and in fact determined 
me at once to make known to the whole world their forlorn condition. 
I was exceedingly gratified, therefore, when, after seeming to be fixed 
in thought for a moment or two, he proceeded : 

‘Some of us, however, remonstrate against proceeding to extremi- 
ties against all mankind, whatever be the matter and determination of 
our vengeance. My master, who was a professional man of reputa- 
tion, often treated me with a kindness that gained my esteem. After 
walking through the streets, he always brushed off the choking dust, 
and restored me to my former glossiness. Ah me! I remember too 
how often after the daily toil of his profession was ended, he used to 
seat himself by the brisk fire in his study, and pore over a volume of 
history or poetry till midnight. Then, while the snuff slowly moul- 
dered from the end of the wick, which rose high above the flame, and 
threw a dusky shadow over the room; while the hot tallow, like the 
molten lava from Aétna, streamed over the brim, and whitened the 
table around; then I used to climb up the chair of the deep sleeper, 
and gazing over his shoulder, dimly ponder many a glorious page. 
And when the candles would burn down, and ‘oily bubbles in the 
sockets dance,’ how stealthily would I creep down, fearful and trem- 


bling lest he should awake! It was thus I acquired a fund of informa- 
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tion, which it is not itu the seek: of onan to possess. Indeed, my 
master’s kindnesses and all those past enjoyments more than com- 
pensate his after negligence. Honestly, on more mature reflec- 
tion’ — and here the mellow thoughts of the past seemed to soften his 
former bitterness — ‘do you not deem it best to first remonstrate with 
men, before we prosecute our design 1 He could not but grant us 
justice. My goodness! gentleboots, just let him consider, if some 
huge animal, as much larger than himself as he is larger than us, 
should take hold of him by the ears, throw his head back, and cram 
his foot down his throat ! — what a precious-looking : 

‘Bah! bah!’ exclaimed a conceited and effeminate voice, in the 
opposite corner, regardless of the deep solemnity of the occasion ; and 
up popped a foppish, fidgetty little fellow, with a small silken tassel 
swinging before him, who had belonged to a very fine gentleman, 
Lusyus Ladyfinger, Esq., a distant relation of ours. He had been 
able no longer to contain himself, and continued in rather a lofty pitch : 
‘ Now I have been a boot long enough to know that what old Doctor 
Pippin says is all fudge. We intend to wring the tears from the vil- 
lains, by griping their feet till every bone and nerve shall ache with 
the torture, and till every wrinkle and thread in their stockings shall 
be buried in the fiery, blistered skin!’ Here he compressed his leath- 
ern lips, and looked stern. ‘That’s the way we’ll fix’em! If ever 
boot would do that, and persist in not being stretched at all, we could 
all soon sit at our ease in the cobbler’s window, or play what pranks 
we pleased in our old closets. And we must have revenge for our 
murdered companions. Bring forth the bodies !’ 

I was startled to see four blinking creatures solemnly carry forward 
on a shingle the ghastly remains of a pair of boots, from which I had 
cut the feet for slippers on that very morning. 

In the meantime old Physic Pippin, M. D., frowned and shrugged 
his shoulders uneasily; and when Ladyfinger had ended, coughed a 
little significantly. ‘lhat dainty personage immediately sprang to his 
foot. ‘I suppose, however,’ said he, in a contemptuous and sarcastic 
tone, ‘a few very strong-minded boots, and perhaps too the whole very 
honorable body of shoes, will reject any such spirited proposal.’ 
Then winking very knowingly in the direction of the bootesses, and 
bobbing his head to the assembly, he dropped into his seat. 

In a moment, the carcasses were dashed to the floor, all sprang to 
their feet, and groans, screams, stamping of feet, hisses, and female 
shrieks, were heard from every quarter. The tumult increased; and 
it was not long before the whole infuriated body were biting, and 
yelling, and kicking, in deadly contest ; and a dust was raised which 
hid the combatants from my sight. 

In the morning, when I awoke, I ran hastily to the old boot-closet. 
There were no signs of last night’s battle. I rubbed my eyes, but 
still I could discover no traces. The dust slumbered upon the musty 
pile. The heavy cob-webs dangled down the dirty panes. Each 
boot lay as it had lain for years. ‘I kicked one ov er, almost expecting 
a groan; the dry dust only whirled up, like a cloud, in the straggling 
sunbeams. From that day to this | have never been able to solve 
the mystery, nor to catch any of those old boots at any of their muti- 
nous frolics. 
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The Earthquake. 27 


SENSATIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 


CAUSED BY THE EARTHQUAKE IN JANUARY LAST: BY FLACCU S. 


‘Some say the earth was fev’rous, and did shake.” — Macseru. 





Pd 


I tay at morn half-conscious of the dawn: 

My pausing soul, touched by returning sense 

Of dave yet unwilling to forbear . 
Her rosy journey through the land of dreams, 
Hung doubtful like a cloud ’t wixt heaven and earth 
Midway, or like a failing bird that long 

Had beat the ether of sublimer spheres, 

Reluctant downward drooped; when suddenly 
Shouted a mighty voice, and truant Reason 
Leaped to her post: deep inward groans, as though 
The uttered grief of Earth’s capacious breast, 
Came up, and her profound and solid frame 
Shuddered beneath me, that my lifted couch 
Quivered unsteady as a floating bark : 

Wonder and awe oppressed me, and I felt 

Held for the instant in the hand of Gop!* 

I knew the frantic Earruquake in his car 

Had rattled by, and laughed; and visions swift 
Trooped o’er my brain, of horrors manifold 

That have befallen when this mighty orb 

Cracked like a globe of glass, alarming nations 
With the wild thunder; whose deep-rung vibrations 
Ran jarring from the tropic to the pole: 

When cities shook, unseated; and loose walls, 
And staggering towers across the peopled streets, 
Nodded and kuocked their heads, in ponderous ruin 
Deep-burying all below: wildest convulsion 

Of all that agitate the frame of Nature! 
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How solemn ’t is upon the rocking deep 
To feel the mastery of the lawless waves! 
Helpless, uncertain but their treacherous arms 
That lift us up so high may part apace, 
And down to dark and unimagined horrors 
Leave us to sink: what double terror then 
When sober Earth mimics the reeling sea ! 
And plains, upheaving into billows, yield 
Unsolid to the foot of man and beast ; 
When our sure dwelling, like a foundering bark, 
Pitches and rolls, the plaything of those strange 
Unnatural waves, while hideous underneath 
Yawn greedier caves than deepest ocean hides, 
Glutted with fragments of the shipwrecked earth, 
Clashing and plunging down! O! let us kneel 
And offer up the incense of our thanks 
To Him that spared us blow so horrible, 
And only laid his lightest finger- touch 
(Gently as though the frozen frame of Earth 
Had barely shivered with the wintry chill, 
Or as some wing of passing angel, bound : 
From sphere to sphere, had brushed the golden chain] 
That hangs our planet to the throne of God,) 
To jog our sluggish memories that His hand 
Upholds, commands us still. 

Tremble, ye rich! 
Where were your mansions now, had He, indignant, 
Pushed from their firm foundations ? Where your lands, 
Had His unpitying hand, withdrawing, left 
Their unsupported burthen to go down 
To the strange bottom of some new-born sea? 
Tremble, ye great! ye puny apes of power, 
That with mock-majesty misrule the earth, 
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dicen ndvccaipsilestpcideeiadadmrabauittin cape tuacaitalia st caaien, 
Where were ye now, had His scorned sceptre 

In earnest ire fell on yourheads? Ye! whom 
This lightest pulse of the almighty heart 

Quails to your just dimensions! Yet wherefore 
Bid warning to the rich, the great, alone, 

When att should reverent bow: have we not all 
A stake more priceless than command or gold — 
His favor? Letour thousand hearts, that stirred 
Like leaves at this hushed whisper of Hrs might, 
Pause, and with inward probing seek the cause 
That drew the chiding of the sovereign down. 
Are his commands forgot? — our solemn duties 
Ill-done ? or left, through folly’s vain pursuit, 
Untouched? ‘Then let us wisely take new heart, 
And from the couch that trembled at His touch 
Rise up, resolved to bend us to our task 

With manly zeal, that at the close of day 

We may go up to meet our Master’s face, 

And claim the promised wages without shame ! 


Thus lulled to calm reliance in the fold 

Of ‘ everlasting arms,’ should lurking tempests 
Spring sudden upon sleeping Nature; should 
Rebellious fires, that in embowelled Earth 

Lie prisoned, rise, and writhing to be free, 
Burst her centripetal and iron bands — 
Unhinging continents, uprooting mountains, 
Until her ragged quarters all at large 

Fly diverse into space, leaving a gap 

Of yawning night, wherein our helpless form 
Drops like a stone, piercing an unknown gulf, 
Too deep for thought to sound — how would we smile 
At baffled Fate! safe in the precious trust 
That we had won us an Almighty friend, 

And he would lend us wings to break our fall! 


MODERATION vs. TEETOTALISM. 





‘Every inordinate cup is unblest.’ —Sh aKsPEARE. 





Tuis is the age of extremes. We said on a former occasion that 
all extremes are tyrannies. There is not one man in a thousand who 
keeps the prudent middle course, either in religion or politics; or 
indeed, in any thing that affects the social or moral tone of society. 
We exist in a constant fever of excitement; and those living on one 
side of an extreme, denounce with unmeasured severity all who dwell 
on the opposite. Because different men entertain different opinions, 
or do not worship by the same creed, is that a cause of quarrel ? 
For that shall we call each other knaves, fools, or infidels? To do 
so, would argue against the good manners, nay, against the common 
sense, of the accuser. Every man should extend to his neighbor that 
courtesy which he claims for himself. This is the golden rule of 
good breeding. What courtesy, then, does he expect, who is ever 
ready to denounce all those who differ from him in opinion? Per- 
haps it never entered into his brain to ask such a question : he never 


thought of such a thing ; or what is quite as likely, such a man never 


came honestly by a correct thought in all his life. The million get 
their thoughts from an intelligent friend, as they do their garments 
from a tailor, 7eady made. The garments are theirs by possession, 
if not by payment ; and so the thoughts are theirs. Man is a sheep; 
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as the bell-wether leads, the whole flock follows, whether it be to good 
pasturage or over a precipice. This truth, however, few are willing 
to confess: their self-esteem will not consent; but it is not therefore 
the less true. 

I am an advocate of MoperaTIon IN ALL THINGS. The inordinate 
use, the general use, of intoxicating draughts, I condemn, and should 
rejoice to see a custom so pernicious abandoned. Some who call 
themselves temperate, total abstinence people, simply because their 
drink is simple, are the most intemperate of men. They have in- 
dulged so long a time to surfeit in choice and high-seasoned dishes, 
that their appetites reject plain and wholesome food, with a feeling 
similar to that of the drunkard who rejects pure water. I have seen 
some give way to fierce and ungovernable passion, and heard them, 
with zntemperate spleen, vilify and abuse their neighbors. I have 
seen men thirst for money as eagerly as the drunkard thirsts for 
liquor. 1 have seen others smoke cigars or chew tobacco till they 
became stupid or sick. And worse than all, 1 have seen reformed 
drunkards rush to opium. Yet they were called temperate, because 
they did not drink! Because a man refuses the inebriate cup, does 
it follow that he is temperate? By no means. Immoderate eating 
is as demoralizing to the body as intemperate drinking ; and, I might 
almost say, equally injurious are ungovernable passions. Walk in 
the thoroughfares : we may distinguish the plethoric glutton as easily 
as the bloated drunkard. 

There is aclass of ultras, some of whom I have seen eat most vo- 
raciously, who banish animal food, tea, coffee, and many most de- 
licious et ceteras from their table, who use unbolted flour, and call it 
Graham bread ; who, in short, think it a virtue not to take the goods 
the gods provide. Such people confer no benefit on the public, but 
often inflict suffering on themselves. This Graham bread is as old 
as the hills, and was known for ages before the clan of Graham existed. 
To some constitutions it is most injurious, while to others it may be 
beneficial; but, like Brandreth’s pills, though much bepraised, it kills 
more than it cures. 

Let us glance at the history of intemperance: it is a vice older 
than the records of man;. for in the oldest we find warnings ad- 
dressed to the intemperate, and denunciations uttered against them. 
The annals of almost every tribe or people, savage or civilized, tell 
us that intemperance has prevailed, sometimes to a greater and some- 
times to aless degree: yes, and in some regions and ages it was deemed 
a virtue. Man is ever prone to allege a plausible reason for the 


indulgence of his appetite. Among the heathen nations of old, feasts: 


and festivals were introduced into their religious ceremonies. On 
some occasions the drunkest was often regarded as the most pious. 
He who drank the deepest, honored his gods the highest. 


In the early ages of Christianity, certain customs crept into the 


church, so like those of the heathen, that we may venture to assert 
they were borrowed from them: they are not authorized in the 
gospels. During these ages, priests of various grades abased them- 
selves by vile debaucheries ; the rich as well as the poor imitated 
their vices with more zeal than they emulated their virtues. Happily 
for the world, the teachers of religion are now most generally exem- 
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plary and temperate men; they labor to inculcate virtue with reli- 
gion, and aim to prove that they are inseparable. [rom the religious 
ceremonies of man, eating and drinking have entered into nearly all 
his secular customs. Particular times and occasions had, and still 
have, their own particular drink, or at least a drink known by a par- 
ticular name. Poets have sung loudly in praise of the convivial cup. 
From the custom of honoring the birth day of saints by a festival, 
we have learned to honor the birth days of distinguished men in a like 
manner. Almost every occasion of domestic felicity is celebrated by 
afeast. Politicians having control of public money, when they think 
they have done the city some service, delight themselves and friends 
by a luxurious dinner. Benevolent men engaged in the works of 
charity, reward their success by a sumptuous entertainment, too often 
paid for by the funds that should feed the hungry. It is a fact, and 
one deeply to be lamented, that in all our social meetings, eating and 
drinking are considered proofs of feeling and friendship. ‘If you 
will not drink with me, you cannot esteem me.’ How often have we 
all heard such a remark. For my part, though I am but a moderate 
man, I say with Cassio, ‘I could well wish courtesy would invent 
some other custom of entertainment.’ The drink of the ancients was 
wines, sometimes spiced or drugged. Alcohol was not discovered 
till the thirteenth century ; and many years elapsed before the secret 
of its distillation was known. In England it did not come into use 
till some time in the seventeenth century. Shakspeare, who frequently 
mentions wine, ale, etc., makes no reference to alcohol, or aqua-vite. 
But since the time that the people tasted it, its strides have been rapid 
and fearful 

In our own country many good men are engaged in its importation 
or manufacture, or in its sale. Yes, pious citizens, who spare time 
and spend money to convert the heathen, ship rwm by the same vessel 
that carries out the missionaries! Are they temperate men? If the 
thirst of gain did not drown their understandings, they would be con- 
vinced that Intemperance is the greatest enemy of Religion. What! 
send a missionary to the heathen with a Bible in one hand, and (to 
speak metaphorically) a bottle of rum in the other! Among a savage 
people the consequences are inevitable: they will riot in excess; in 
drunken madness the Bible will be trodden under foot, and blood will 
stain its pages ! 

Good men too, contractors on public works, who necessarily em- 
ploy a large number of hands, erect shantees at convenient points for 
the accommodation of the laborers and their families. Every such 
establishment has a grocery, where, among articles of wholesome 
food, liquor is sold. The motive is sordid, and the eye is shut against 
the evil consequences. Even private manufactories, erected in the 
country, have most generally dram shops in their vicinity. These 
offer temptations too strong to be resisted by the ignorant operative; 
and the innocent country people around are enticed to dissipation. 

Let us reform all these things; let us frown upon every man in 
office, no matter from what authority derived, who zmvents public 
reasons to partake of public dinners: then may one bad practice be 
abolished — one evil example removed. 

If there be a single individual among the advocates of the temper- 
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ance cause engaged in the traffic of ardent spirits, I must say that his 
profession is most inconsistent with his practice. Let him abandon 
either the society of which he is a member, or the trade in which he 
is engaged. While alcohol is distilled, purchasers will be found: 
the moment the demand ceases, distillation stops. How often is the 
miserable keeper of a grog-shop condemned for retailing three cents’ 
worth of rum to the bloated wretch, while the millionaire who made 
the poison is caressed. We blame the ignorant agent, while the 
proud principal remains unscathed. If we were just, we should 
rather pity the poor retailer, and heap all our censure on the rich 
manufacturer. ‘Truly the old adage is most correct: ‘Money covers 
a multitude of sins.’ Let the stern advocates of total abstinence 
direct part of their efforts to persuade distillers of the fearful conse- 
quences of their business; and if they cannot convince them, as in- 
deed it is not to be expected they will, at least expel them from their 
society, and refuse to hold them in friendly intercourse. Let men be 
consistent in their actions, yet at the same time observe due modera- 
tion, and the world will be the happier. 

Fanaticism is the enemy of truth, and heaven-born Charity holds 
no affinity with.it. In all ages, heathen and Christian, it has wrought 
great evil in the world: the labors and teachings of the truly good 
scarcely resist its evil influence. 

I have a friend, a warmer hearted or a better man than whom is 
rarely to be found. One December day he was bound up the East 
River in a steamer that plies along the Long Island shore. Soon 
after the boat had started from one of her landing places, the cry 
arose, ‘A woman is overboard!’ The passengers rushed to the gun- 
wale, to look but not to help: the captain and crew, confused by the 
accident, were unable to take the speediest and surest means to save 
her. At this moment my friend rushed up from the cabin, and in an 
instant, accoutered as he was, he plunged into the river, and not 
without difficulty and danger, he saved the perishing woman. A 
thousand thanks and praises were lavished on him by the passengers, 
for what they termed his intrepidity, his humanity, and so forth. It 
happened, by the want of presence of mind of those on board, that my 
friend was nearly half an hour in the water, and he stood upon the 
deck chilled to the heart. In this disagreeable and dangerous con- 
dition, he asked for a glass of brandy-and-water ; which receiving, he 
drank. Murmurs presently arose among those who stood around. 
One said, ‘It is asin to drink.’ Another ejaculated, ‘ He is not a 
good man, after all ;’ while a third boldly declared : ‘ Drinking brandy 
has completely washed away all his humanity!’ In one word, the 
temperance fanatics, and many chanced to be on board, would rather 
this worthy gentleman had contracted a fever, or had fallen into a 
consumption, or had lived rheumatic all his days, than that he should 
have tasted a drop of liquor. This was their reward, their charity 
for his act of daring humanity; one which ¢hey were too selfish, or 
too icy-hearted, even to attempt. My friend was right, perfectly 
right, to drink at such a time, It was good medicine, and most likely 
it saved him from a fit of sickness. Would any have blamed him on 
such an occasion except a fanatic? My friend felt hurt by these un- 
generous exclamations, and I will warrant, if he keep his resolution, 
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the next time a ‘ tee-totaller’ falls into the river, he may save himself. 
My friend will never again peril his life in such a cause. 

Alcoholic drinks are good at proper times and on proper occasions. 
Cases occur where the materia medica affords no substitute. We 
cannot well do without alcohol. Alcohol extracts the properties of 
plants better than any liquid known; without it, many drugs are in- 
soluble. Perhaps for this declaration some may account us as one 
of the wicked, who strive to spread false and pernicious doctrines. 
We cannot help it: our consolation for this rebuke must be, that a 
single truth will in its own propertime work more miracles than the 
anathemas of a troop of fanatics. 

Moderation is a blessing : Prejudice and Error walk hand in hand. 
I desire to take a liberal view of my subject, and win the world to 
moderation, by convincing the understanding, not by appealing to the 
passions, of men. I would not terrify people from vice by exposing 
its awful consequences: I would rather entice them to virtue, by show- 
ing the heart-felt content it imparts, the respect it commands, and the 
health it insures. 

There is an old gentleman of my acquaintance, a man temperate 
and virtuous, who for fifty years had drank regularly at his dinner a 
glass of brandy and water. He used, but never abused, heaven’s 
blessings. Some time ago, having read an ultra total abstinence paper, 
he was so affected by its sophistry, that he resolved instantly to give 
up his accustomed habit. He did so: in a very short time the result 
was a fit of grievous sickness, that brought him to the very verge of 
the grave. Recovering health, the physician ordered him to resume 
his brandy: he did so, and lives healthily. The aged should never 
abandon, and least of all abruptly, an old habit : there is much danger 
in it. But the young, by reason of their elasticity, may change, and 
change again their way of life, with impunity. They need however 
no artificial excitement, no alcoholic drinks: youthful blood is warm 
enough by nature. 

By way of an episode, I shall here relate a true story. An indus- 
trious young man was set up in ‘ the liquor trade’ by his friends. He 
was told, and willingly believed, that the fumes of the spirits which 
necessarily in the course of his business he would be obliged to pour 
out, might injure his health, unless he tasted a little every morning. 
Being very sober-minded, and desirous of getting on in the world, he 
resolved that he should never, by any chance, fall into habits of in- 
temperance. To avoid even the bare possibility of such a calamity, 
he bought a very small wine glass, and determined never to exceed 
its limit daily. All went on well for a time; but, at last, lifting up his 
glass one day to take his usual allowance, he looked at it very nar- 
rowly ; his face flushed, his passion arose, and he swore vehemently. 

‘Tom, Tom, you rascal! where are you?’ calling his store-boy : 
‘where is my glass, you rogue ?” 

‘ That is it in your hand, Sir,’ said Tom. 

‘ You lie, you villain! it is not; my glass was twice as large, and 
you have changed it for this thimble.’ 

‘It is the very glass, Sir; I have made no change.’ 

‘You have; I am sure you have: this is not mine. Go, Sir, in- 
stantly, and buy me a glass twice as large.’ 
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It was done ; end ram for a henks time all went on smoothly again. 
At length a scene similar to the first was acted, and a still larger glass 
was bought. This also in time proved too small. To remedy the 
evil, he resolved to drink its measure twice a day. The original limit, 
with his own knowledge, being once deliberately overstepped, he felt 
himself in danger, but had not the moral courage to resist his craving 
appetite. Day by day he sank deeper and deeper in dissipation, till 
at last he became a drunkard. Business, in consequence of his ne- 
glect, left him; friends forsook him; his affairs went wrong ; poverty 
overtook him; and to close my story briefly, he died an outcast, un- 
pitied, unlamented. 

This tale may be seized upon by a certain class of temperance 
advocates to prove that all moderate drinking inevitably leads to excess. 
It makes me smile to hear teetotallers quote isolated instances to prove 
the truth of their creed ; and then I sometimes think of the old wo- 
man’s ‘gin and sugar,’ which she avowed was a panacea. It proves 
no such thing. One instance does not establish a truth, any more than 
one truth establishes a system. One atom will not make a mountain, 
nor one drop of water an ocean. To say that moderate drinkers are 
not safe, is to assert what the experience of every man proves untrue. 
There are few men, comparatively, in any age, who do not drink at 
some period or other of their lives. We have all of us drank in our 
day, unless debarred by constitutional inability. I have not a doubt 
that many members of the total abstinence societies were once mode- 
rate drinkers. Many live in the daily habit of taking a glass of brandy 
and water, or two glasses of wine, at dinner, and some at supper too. 
Yet of such men, hundreds of thousands are temperate, and live hap- 
pily to a good old age, respected and honored. 

Some men seem to have been dorm drunkards, as some are born 
thieves; others again cannot taste-alcohol without being ill; and 
some would rather strike off their right hand, thau touch unjustly one 
cent’s worth of their neighbor’s property. Unfortunately, too many 
men have physical failings, or propensities, which they cannot resist. 

I for one have drank moderately, when it has suited my feelings or 
caprice, for twenty years. I feel in no danger; and to this hour, I 
account myself a sober man, in the usual acceptation of the phrase. 
I can drink or not, as it pleases me; but I will not taste a drop to 
please another man alive. Sometimes I feel that a glass of brandy 
or whiskey, properly mixed, does my health a positive benefit. ‘Good 
wine is a good familiar creature, if it be well used.’ Yet, at any mo- 
ment I can entirely abstain, without the least discomfort. I have tried 
it, and sometimes for a month, sometimes for six months, at a time. 
A large portion of my acquaintances can say the same of themselves. 

If Lam asked to become a total abstinence man for the sake of ex- 
ample to others, that is another affair. On the broad principle of phi- 
lanthropy, I am bound to show a good example to all my fellow 
creatures. There are few men, however, of philanthropy so bound- 
less, who will deny themselves a pleasure or a benefit, to show an 
example to those whom they regard, not personally, but simply as 
fellow beings. Iam perhaps one of them. If I moved the centre 
of a circle, and young, thoughtless men looked up to me for an exam- 
ple, and it was necessary to show that of total abstinence, I am ready 
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at a moment to banish all intoxicating liquors from my house, and 
live, in the strictest sense, a temperate man. My position in society 
only requires me, at least I think so, to be simply a moderate man. 
Fire is an excellent slave, one with whom we would not willingly 
dispense, but he is a most tyrannical master. No man in his senses 
would kindle a fire in a hay-stack or in a pile of hemp; but who is 
afraid, on a cold night, to make a blazing one in his parlor grate? So 
it is with liquor; an excellent servant, but beware of him as a master ! 
Some temperaments cannot control the appetite ; allsuch should avoid 
temptation and danger in every shape. Any man may taste liquor 
occasionally, provided he possess one particle of self-control ; but he, 
whether old or young, who cannot drink without rushing to extremes, 
is a madman, quite as mad as the man who could not kindle a fire 
except in a hay-stack or in a pile of hemp. All madmen should be 
well guarded, that they may neither trespass upon their neighbors nor 
injure themselves. 

Aleoholic drinks are to the young superfluities, and were better 
avoided : the taste for them, like that for tobacco or opium, is acquired, 
not natural. Yet it is a question, whether if alcohol had never been 
distilled, the world would have been more temperate. History proves 
that people and nations whose customs or religion forbade the use of 
spirituous liquors, indulge in spices and drugs which are quite as de- 
basing in their effects, both on the body and the mind. 

Of late years, temperance societies have wrought much apparent 
if not real good. I remember the time well, when almost every mer- 
chant in the city went daily to the old Tontine, about noon, for his 
glass of brandy or beer. Not one respectable man in a hundred does 
such athing now. It is unfashionable; it would injure his credit. 
Sit to-day at the ordinary of an hotel: there is scarcely a drop of 
brandy to be seen on the table: ten or fifteen years ago every body 
drank it, as regularly as he ate his dinner. Go to a private dinner, or 
an evening party: brandy is seldom offered there. A few years ago 
a sideboard was an indispensable article of parlor furniture, upon 
which various kinds of liquors were displayed, tempting the inmates 
and visitors. Now, sideboards are considered unfashionable, and 
clumsy lumber; and among the better classes of society, to offer 
drink, unless perhaps a glass of wine, is not held a refined custom. But 
although this salutary reform is apparent, are we sure that the world 
is more virtuous? Is crime lessened? How many still drink in 
secret, or how many, avoiding liquor, fly to other excesses quite as 
demoralizing ? 

While I applaud to the echo the efforts of temperance societies, 
and greatly rejoice in the reformation they have wrought, yet I can- 
not too readily admit that the world is more virtuous. I fear not 
to assert that the zealut who would instantly banish from the earth in- 
toxicating drinks, and at the same time forbid mirthful indulgences, 
is a Quixotte, fighting against windmills. He may, it is true, effect 
apparent temporary good, but will not confer lasting benefits on man- 
kind. Some in every age, from fashion, may abstain awhile; and 
some, without his assistance, will discover a new mode of indulgence, 
less baneful perhaps in its consequences on society, but not less in- 
jurious to the individual. Open some innocent and healthy vent for 
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the excitability inherent in human nature, and the first real step to 
reform is taken — one that may lead to happy and lasting results. 

What will total abstinence avail, if we do not teach lessons of truth 
and virtue ? Men whose drink is water encourage the young to com- 
mit offences both against law and morals, whose example is demora!- 
izing in the highest degree. Parents teach their children to lie, to 
swear, to cheat, and even to steal; and some who would shudder to 
be accused of inculcating crimes, yet by not punishing promptly and 
severely their first commission, indirectly sanction a second offence. 
Read the annals of crime, and we shall find numerous examples of 
persons incarcerated for life, or forfeiting life upon the gibbet, who 
never complained of liquor being the cause ; but who have declared 
that temperate parents, by example, or in express words, encouraged or 
applauded their first crime. From that hour, they dated their moral 
degradation. 

If we insist that all laxity of morals originates in the inebriate cup, 
then our sole attention should be directed to cure that fruitful source 
of crime. But I presume the most zealous ‘teetotaller’ will not ven- 
ture to avow such an opinion. That we lessen poverty, degradation, 
and crime, arising from drunkenness, as we lessen intemperance, is a 
self-evident proposition. That moderate drinking produces beggary, 
corrupts the morals, or induces to crime, I firmly deny. 

If I correctly understand the object of temperance societies, and 
of the good men who support them, it is, NOT TO PREVENT DRINKING 
PER SE, BUT TO PREVENT ITS CONSEQUENCES, AS WELL TO THE INDI- 
VIDUAL AS TO socieTy. If alcohol were as innocent as water, all the 
world might ‘ drink like fish,’ and not one single voice would exclaim 
against the practice. If, therefore, my position be true, it is not 
enough to suppress the inordinate use of distilled liquors: we should 
provide wise means, that those we reform do not relapse into other 
habits quite as injurious to religion and to morals. How shall this be 
done? He that would propose a perfect system of recreation, which, 
while innocent and invigorating, would give a peaceful vent to the 
excitability of our natures, would be a benefactor of his race. With- 
out such a system, how shall we proceed to real reform ? 

The democratic creed is: No laws shall be enacted that restrict 
man in his natural rights, except in so far as may be necessary to pro- 
tect him in his life, liberty, and property, and their peaceful enjoy- 
ment: hence it follows indirectly, that every law is constitutional that 
promotes the general good. 

Now we all admit that intemperance is a fruitful source of crime. 
The law dares not revenge; it punishes justly: it is wiser to prevent 
the commission of crime than to punish offenders. We all admit too 
that intemperance makes paupers, and pauperism creates a tax, which 
the industrious and sober citizen must pay. Without thinking, for 
the moment only, of the private suffering and misery which intem- 
perance produces, it is enough for our present purpose to ask, why 
should the community be taxed to suppress or punish crime, and to 
support paupers? Itis an attack upon ‘ property,’ which the social 
compact is bound to protect: hence any law that justly, mildly, and 
equably drives intemperance from the land, is constitutional. I am 
aware that no Jaw is obeyed which is contrary to the general feeling. 
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However wise or constitutional it may be, it lies dead upon the statute 
book. Has the time arrived when we may make enactments against 
intemperance ? I think it has, or at least is approaching fast. 

We have long had municipal regulations against drunkenness ;_ but 
we must confess they have done little good. They are either imper- 
fectly framed, or laxly enforced. Whatever might have beenthought 
twenty years ago of a state law declaring intemperance a crime, I 
am persuaded that a judicious one would now be received with favor. 
All good people would lend their aid to enforce it. I verily believe 
that ‘the good’ constitute the majority. Such a law must be framed 
with consummate skill, else it will not be obeyed. Our citizens, our 
temperate citizens, even, will never submit to a law perseeuting any 
class, or unnecessarily curtailing the natural liberty of any man. We 
have lately seen the effect of the ‘ fifteen gallon law’ in a sister State. 
I apprehend the objections were not to the end proposed, but to the 
means adopted for obtaining that end. It was certainly most injudi- 
cious, in the present state of public feeling, to enact that no person 
should, under a severe penalty, buy or sell less than fifteen gallons of 
alcoholic liquor. In the first place, the opposition of drunkards is 
certain against all laws, the tendency of which is to suppress their 
particular vice, or pleasure, as they may please to term it: in the 
second place, that law enlisted many moderate drinkers against it ; 
men in reality, though perhaps not technically, as temperate as the 
most rigid ‘ teetotaller.’ 

I am not one of those who would attempt to cure the deep-rooted 
evil in a day, by condemning moderate drinkers ; or like the Emperor 
of China, seize and instantly destroy all the poison we could lay our 
hands on. I fear that would not avail. I would effect a gradual cure. 
Physicians inform us of maladies which they could easily eradicate 
in a day, but dare not, because a worse disease would certainly follow. 
As we daily see unhappy proofs that the law’s punishment will not 
prevent crime, though it may deter many from the commission of it, 
so all the statutes that man could frame would not drive drunkenness 
from the land. Some natures will not be cempelled even to do good; 
compulsion would rather induce them to an opposite course; while, 
if proper means be used, there are few indeed who may not be en- 
teced to virtue. 

In another article we may consider the effects of law and persua- 
sion in the cause of temperance. 


IMPLORA PACE: AN EPITAPH. 


I. 
Tirep of life, its wisdom, folly, 
Of its hopes and of its fears, 
Of its mirth and melancholy, 
Stranger! I implore thy tears ! 


II. 


Cold the grave my heart is pressing, 
Welcome, if emotion cease ; 

Ask for me this only blessing, 
Peace profound — eternal peace! 
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WHERE ARE THE DEAD? 


—— ‘Wuere hath the spirit flown, 
That, past the reach of human sight, 
Ev’n as a breeze hath gone!’ 


Ne ataaiae 





O wuirTuer are they fled, 
Those spirits kind and warm, 
That, numbered with the dead, 
Have nobly braved the storm ? 
And gained a port at last, 
A port of peace and rest, 
Where, earthly perils past, 
Their happy souls are blest ? 
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In some bright-beaming star 
Do they weave the pencil’d rays, 
That streaming from afar, 
Upon our vision blaze ? 
Or is the flickering light 
That the varying twilight brings, 
As it glimmers on our sight, 
The waving of their wings ? 


Perchance along the sky, 
The far-off azure dome, 

They wing them free and high, 
In their lofty spirit-home ; 

And the cooling zephyr’s wing, 
As it fans the brow of care, 

In its voiceless whisperings 
May a message from them bear. 


Perchance they lightly . ide 

Where the friends of childhood dwell, 
And linger by the side 

Of those they loved so well ; 
Or in visions of the night, 

Come with their whispering tone, 
And the dreamer’s spirit light 

With a magic all their own. 


I’ve read a page that tells 
Of a home beyond the sky, 
Where the ransomed spirit dwells 
With the God of love on high ; 
Yet their crowns of living light 
They cast down at his feet, 
To seek this lower night, 
And the child of sorrow greet. 


Low, where dark shadows fall, 

On the heart, and on the brain, 
Where earthly pleasures pall, 

And the bosom throbs with pain, 
There, with kindly lingering stay, 

On their ministry of love, 
They smooth the thorny way, 

And point to rest above! 


Ez. E. c 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


NUMBER TWO. 
















In my last communication, Mr. Eprror, I mentioned that [ occupied 
a house which had once been the scene of a fearful deed, and had 
since paid its penalty, by being shunned of all, and gradually acquir- 
ing an ill-omened character. With that strange zest for the fantastic, 
which seems to have clung to me from my birth, this very circum- 
stance which prejudiced others against it, gave it favor in my eyes. 
The spectral and solitary chambers, the long and gloomy passages, 

the creaking stairs, the dark and sepulchral basements, all gave it an 
air of wild, yet to me fascinating mystery ; and I have sat by the hour 
and listened to the wind as it wailed through the dark entries of the 
building, which seemed itself to moan like some old and decrepit human 
being. At such times a feeling of superstition comes over me. I 
people the house with images of those who lived here before me, of 
those who now are dead ; and the voice of the sighing blast seems to 
me like the whispered sorrows of their troubled spirits. My mind 
gradually wanders on, until it rests upon the last bloody act which 
consigned the house to desolation. At times like these, I con- 
fess a strange weakness comes over me. I am obliged to throw 
open the window, and look upon the calm clear sky, and to 
listen to the hum of the living world about me, before I can divest 
myself of these dreary fancies. I have now become familiar with 
all the crannies and hiding places within its walls, and gradually 
begin to relish the solemn silence which reigns throughout its deserted 
rooms. The profound, and somewhat superstitious veneration with 
which I am regarded by the neighbors, begins to please my fancy; 
and I am often amused at the air of mysterious awe with which a 
group of small boys will collect on the opposite side of the street, 
and watch my motions, as | sit at the open window, in the fine spring 
afternoons. 

Shortly after establishing myself here, I set to work to trace out the 
history of the house, and to learn the particulars of the transaction which 
has spread a gloom over it, and tarnished its fair name. During 
the whole time that I have been thus engaged, several persons have 
cordially volunteered their aid. In particular, 1 am much indebted 
to a small gentleman, with green spectacles and thin legs, who is a 
frequenter of the police office, and who heard the whole matter care- 
fully detailed at second hand by a distinguished constable of this city; 
so that there can be no doubt as to its veracity. Others of the facts 
I gleaned from a fat lady who sells vegetables at a corner near me ; 
and being a great gossip, she told me the whole story while I was 
purchasing a bunch of radishes. No sooner was it noised abroad 
that I was engaged in ferreting out the history of the murder, than 
information of all kinds came pouring in upon me; much that was 
useful, and some that I cared nothing about. In particular I remem- 
ber one gentleman, in a snuff-colored suit, who stopped me in the 
street and inquired if [ were Mr. Quod, and if I were engaged in 
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writing the history of the haunted house. On my replying in the 
affirmative, he thrust his hand in his pocket, and produced a large red 
pocket-book, and taking from it a paper, which he placed in my hand, 
‘ There, Sir,’ said he, ‘there! —you could never have got along without 
that! It’s an epitaph which I wrote on the murderer. Say nothing 
about it; it’s a present — altogether a present. You may use it as 
you please ; though if the history is ever in print, [ think it would not 
be amiss to put it in the title-page, then intersperse it once or twice 
in the course of the work, and finally bring it in with a grand flourish 
just over the ‘Finis.’ Gad! Sir, how it wil] make the thing sell ! 
I'll buy ten copies myself.’ As soon as he gave me an opportunity, 
I endeavored as delicately as possible to excuse myself, smoothing 
the refusal over as well as I could. He looked at me in blank amaze- 
ment, and without saying another word, took the paper from my hand, 
replaced it in his pocket-book, which he carefully deposited in the 
bottom of his breeches pocket; and then giving me a compassionate 
glance, he tapped his forehead, and nodding to himself, as if to inti- 
mate that all was not right there with me, walked off. 

From the several authentic sources just mentioned, I have become 
familiar with the whole transaction. It is a long story, and I have 
felt a strong interest in tracing out its tangled course. A short, ab- 
rupt detail of facts would be but a dull affair, so I have dressed it up, 
divided it into chapters, and present it as you find it below. 

Joun Quon. 


Cie Attorney. 


CHAPTER I. 


A Few years since there stood within the neighborhood of the City 
Hall a huge wooden building, whose great height and dilapidation 
gave it rather a menacing appearance to passers-by. Its exterior was 
faded and bleached by time and storm; and from neglect and decay, 
the upper stories had settled and projected forward ; so that in the 
dim nights, when its tall outline stood relieved against the sky, it 
looked like a gaunt giant, bent with age and decrepitude. High, 
narrow windows, in many places broken or begrimed with the dust 
of years, admitted a faint uncertain light into the unfurnished rooms, 
the walls of which were in many places dark and discolored, and 
hung with cobwebs. Occupants it once had; and the time had 
been when this old house had held up its head and lorded it over its 
more humble neighbors; but that time had gone by; and now it was 
the home only of the spider and the rat. There was however one 
exception. This was an attorney, who had a suite of offices at the 
end of a long dark passage on the second floor. He was the only 
human tenant of the house, and even he confined himself to his own 
portion of it. He never ventured in the upper stories ; and except 
for the purpose of going in or coming out, visited no other part than 
his own rooms. ‘There were dark rumors concerning him, and many 
shunned him as they did his house. It is with him however that 
we have to do; andthe opening scene of our tale is in the two dim 
apartments in which he then sat. 
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His age must have been forty, though the deep furrows which 
ploughed his high, narrow forehead, and the haggard and wasted 
look of his face, might have added ten years to his appearance. His 
eyes were deep-set and glittering, of that jetty, opaque character 
which seems to emit their brilliancy from the surface; and appeared 
to peer into the secrets of every one, without reflecting any of their 
own. He was rather under the middle size, and of that disjointed, 
wiry make, which indicates great powers of endurance rather than 
positive bodily strength. Piles of loose papers were scattered care- 
lessly on a table at his side, and several open law books, which ap- 
peared to have been in recent use, were lying on different chairs 
about him. In the recesses of the office were huge cases-of pigeon 
holes, filled with the dust-covered papers of ancient, hopeless, and 
perhaps long-forgotten law suits. Book-cases of dingy volumes were 
ranged against the walls, and several massive folios were piled in 
corners of theroom. A profusion of torn papers were scattered over 
the carpet, and added not a little to the disorder, which was already 
sufficiently apparent. Upon the table stood a solitary candle, whose 
faint light scarcely dispelled the gloom in its immediate vicinity, and 
gave a murky, spectral appearance to the tall book-cases and furni- 
ture, which were indistinctly visible beyond. 

For some time the attorney sat with his thin fingers resting upon 
his knees, and his eyes fixed upon the fire. As he continued thus, his 
brow grew anxious, and he compressed his lips tightly, occasionally 
moving his head from side to side, and muttering to himself. At length 
he rose from his seat, and stepping cautiously to the door, locked it, 
trying the knob to see if it was secure. He then shaded the windows 
so as to prevent the light from being visible from without. This done, 
he took from a drawer a large brass key, and drew from an iron safe 
in the wall a bundle of papers, from which he selected one, and re- 
placing the others, seated himself atthe table. He then unfolded the 
paper, and held it up to the light, narrowly examining the hand-writing, 
and particularly the signature attached to it. Apparently not satisfied 
with this, he got up and searched among some other papers, until he 
found one bearing the same signature. 

‘Tis very like !’ said he, after a careful comparison of the two; ‘he’d 
swear to it himself; and if I could but find some fool whose conscience 
is not over-dainty, this would make me! I must find that man—I 
must find him; ay, though the devil himself bring him to me!’ 

A single sharp knock at the door, so suddenly upon the heels of 
his speech that it seemed a response to it, so startled him that he 
almost let the paper fall from his hands. . The next moment he folded 
it hastily up, without attending to the summons, until he had replaced 
it in the safe, locked the door, and restored the key to its former place. 
The knock was repeated. 

‘Who’s there ?’ he demanded. 

‘One who wants a lesson in deviltry,’ replied a harsh voice from 
without; and the knocking was renewed with an energy that said 
but little for the patience of the person on the outside, and threatened 
soon to leave no obstacle to his entrance. 

‘It’s you, Wilkins, is it? said he, inan altered tone. At the same 
time he unlocked the door, and admitted a tall, powerful man, clad in 
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an overcoat of coarse, shaggy cloth, and with his hat slouched low 
down over his eyes. His face was pale and haggard, his jaws large 
and prominent, and his eyes flashed from their dark caverns with 
sullen ferocity, like those of a hyena. 

‘ You are the very man I wanted,’ said the attorney, as he came in, 
at the same time shutting and locking the door. 

His visiter, without paying the least regard to him, strode up to the 
fire, and drawing his coat, with a slight shiver, more tightly over his 
shoulders, extended his hands toward the flame. 

‘ Put on more coal,’ said he ; ‘such a night might freeze one’s soul : 
and whatever I am now, you have made enough out of me, to keep 
me from dying of cold.’ 

The attorney was evidently accustomed to such language from his 
visiter; for he made no other reply to it than to request him to be 
seated, while he replenished the grate. Then, seating himself, and 
turning to him, he said : 

‘What ’s on foot now? Whenever you darken this door, I know 
there ’s something to be done. What is it ? 

‘ The same that I spoke to you about before — that girl,’ replied 
Wilkins, fixing his dark, scowling eyes on the pale, care-furrowed 
face of the other. ‘Am I to live forever like a coupled hound; or 
can the chain be broken? Have younoremedy—noplan? Cannot 
the devil, who is always at your right hand, help you to something ?” 

The attorney slightly elevated his eye-brows, and muttered some- 
thing about ‘patience,’ though he watched the countenance of the other 
like a cat. 

‘ Patience |’ exclaimed Wilkins, rising and speaking through his 
clenched teeth ; ‘I have had patience; and what has it brought? It 
has reduced me from competence to what I am —a starving, wretched, 
and almost houseless beggar. It has worn me tothe bone. It has 
destroyed my hopes, and now it is gnawing into my very soul. ‘ Pa- 
tience!’ Hark ye, Bolton, no more of patience ; if you cannot help 
me, I can help myself — and I will. But it’s hard to—to You 
know what.’ 

‘ To what?’ asked the attorney, looking at him, as if in doubt of his 
meaning. 

‘That,’ said Wilkins, slightly opening his vest, and touching the 
handle of a concealed dirk. 

‘ That!’ . 

‘Yes, roat!’ returned the visiter, savagely, setting his teeth, ‘or 
shall I speak more plainly? To cut her throat. Do you understand 
me now ? 

‘Hush!’ said Bolton, glancing suspiciously about the room, his thin 
features turning as rigid as if they had been cut from marble. ‘Don’t 
speak so loud. No,no, you must not do that. That’s murder in the 
first degree ; the punishment is death. Do you hear that !— death / 
I’ll have no hand in it.’ 

The brow of the bolder villain darkened, and his eyes flashed fire, 
as he half rose from his seat. Leaning forward and spreading out 
his fingers in the very face of the attorney, until they resembled the 
talons of a hawk, he slowly clenched them together, till they seemed 
buried in each other, and said in a voice which though but a whisper, 
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was distinctly audible : ‘If you dare to fail me now, Bolton, or betray 
me, or show by word or whisper, or even by look, I’ll place you 
where you'll rot — ay, rot! I ’ll——’ 

‘Hist, George !’ said the attorney, starting up, and seizing him by 
the arm; ‘ did you hear nothing ?’ 

Both listened attentively. 

‘Nothing but the wind howling through this old rookery,’ said Wil- 
kins : ‘ did you hear what I said when you interrupted me ?” 

‘Yes, I heard, and 1’ll not fail you. Why, George,’ continued he, 
assuming an air of frankness that sat indifferently on him, ‘are we 
not old friends — tried friends? Have I not stood by you when 
none other would? You have not forgotten the last time — the note 
for a thousand dollars.’ 

‘No more of that,’ interrupted the other, impatiently. ‘We know 
each other éoo well,’ continued he, laying an emphasis on the last 
words, which seemed to indicate that the acquaintance, though inti- 
mate, had not increased his confidence. ‘ But I did not come here to 
be reminded of old grievances ; 1 come to get a remedy for new ones. 
The only question is, will you help me or not? This girl to whom I 
am married is in my way. I must be rid of her, and I have come to 
you for counsel. Will you give it?’ 

Before Wilkins finished speaking, the attorney had recovered the 
habitual sneer that played about his thin lip, and replied quietly and 
with an appearance of decision that he felt sure would influence his 
companion : 

‘If you mean to murder, I will not. I have already risked much to 
help you, and will risk more, but I'll not risk my life. Beside, there 
are other means fully as good, and which do not lead to a halter.’ 

‘Well! what are they! The safer the better. But listen to me. 
I will be rid of that girl! by G-d I will! — even though >’ He 
paused ; but the expression of demoniac hate and malice which shone 
in every feature, and from which the attorney, steeped as he was in 
wickedness, quailed as from the glance of an evil spirit, and the 
quick motion of his arm, as if in the act of stabbing, explained his 
purpose. 

‘It must not be — it must not /’ was the reply, in a tone which had 
lost much of its former confidence. ‘ There are other ways, and they 
must be thought of. A divorce will leave you as free as you can de- 
sire. Do you wish to be rid only of er, or of the knot ?’ 

‘Of both! of both! If ever man loathed woman, I loathe her. 
There is but one thought in life; there is but one dream when my 
eyes are closed, and that is of hatred; and there is but one person in 
that thought and dream, and that is her !’ 

‘ This is a sad affair indeed,’ said the attorney. 

‘Sad!’ said Wilkins, drawing his chair more closely to that of the 
lawyer, and speaking in a whisper ; ‘sad ?—it’s dreadful; it’s wearing 
away my life. Bolton, if you could but look into this bosom and see 
its bitterness, hard, callous as you are, even you would shudder. 
There are moments when it seems as if all the devils in hell had taken 
possession of me. Yet I have strange fits of weakness too. I’ll 
tell you what I did the other night. I had thought and thought on 
this one subject ; and it would keep running into my head, that if she 
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were out of the way, how well I could get on. It was in my own 
room, at midnight, and there she lay, in a deep sleep, the bed clothes 
thrown partly down, and her throat bare. 1 know not how it was, 
but I found myself stealing to the bed with this dirk in my hand, and 
I held the point within an inch of her bosom. At that moment she 
turned in her sleep and said, ‘ Dear George, God bless you!’ Curse 
me if I could strike! I slunk back from the bed, and blubbered like 
a boy, for I felt strange feelings at work, which I have not had for 
manya day. I’d rather not spill blood if any thing else can be done. 
Can ’t we send her abroad? You know if she is out of the way there ’s 
nothing between me and the widow. Once let me get her fortune, 
and you shall not be the loser by it.’ 

‘Can she prove the marriage 

‘ Beyond a doubt.’ 

‘ How long have you been married?’ inquired Bolton. 

‘ Two years.’ 

‘And is she true to you?—true beyond suspicion? asked the 
lawyer, looking at him significantly. 

‘ True as steel. Why, man will you believe it ?— in spite of all, she 
loves me!’ 

‘Ah!’ said the attorney, in a dissatisfied tone, that’s bad. If it were 
not so, and she had another lover, and it could be proved (he spoke 
slowly, and with great meaning in his looks,) the court of chancery 
would grant a divorce, and you would be free.’ 

‘Free! free! exclaimed Wilkins, springing from his seat, as one 
from whom a great weight had just been lifted ; ‘Free! Great God! 
let me be free once again, and I ’ll be a different man — an honest 
one.’ 

The attorney smiled, and although he said nothing, there was some- 
thing in the calm, sarcastic curl of the lip, that stung Wilkins to the 
soul, and he turned fiercely upon him. 

‘ Ay, I repeat it—‘an honest man.’ What have you to say against 
it ? 

‘Nothing,’ said Bolton, drawing toward him a piece of paper, and 
writing something on it; ‘there’s what I must have, before I meddle 
in the matter.’ 

Wilkins took it and read: ‘ Two thousand dollars down, and five 
thousand more when you get the widow.’ 

‘ Bolton!’ said he, in a choked voice, ‘this is too bad. Two thou- 
sand dollars! I have not ten dollars in the world. I do’nt know 
what your drift is,’ said he, suddenly stopping and looking steadily in 
the face of the lawyer, * but you have a d— d suspicious look to-night; 
and there ’s something in the wind more than you let out: beware how 
you trifle with me! You should know me too well for that.’ 

Bolton attempted to smile, but only succeeded in producing a ner- 
vous contraction of the lip, at the same time turning deadly pale: at 
length he said, with some effort : ‘ You are right, | have something. 
Wait! I hear a noise in the passage.’ 

Taking the light, he hastily unlocked the door, and traversed for 
some distance the dark entry which led to the lower floor. Nothing 
whatever was visible in the dim light, except the time-stained walls, 
and the broad chinks between the dilapidated planks. On re-enter- 

























































ing the room, he went to each window and drew the shutters carefully 
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together; after which, he made a total and general survey of the 
office. 

‘There ’s nobody ; it was all fancy,’ said he, replacing the light on 
the table. ‘ Now,’ he added, ‘I will speak plainly with you. have 
that in my mind which you have on yours; a plan to mend my fortune. 
Assist me, and I will assist you, without fee or reward. Swear to 
keep my secret, and I will swear to keep yours.’ 

‘ What mischief’s hatching now? asked Wilkins, suspiciously. 

‘Swear first to keep the secret.’ 

‘Well; here I swear , 

‘ That will not do; 1 must have something more solemn.’ 

‘Well, what do you want (’ asked Wilkins, impatiently. 

‘Get on your knees, and with your hands raised to heaven, call 
down imprecations on your head, blight upon your prospects, and per- 
dition to your soul, if you betray me. Then 1’ll believe.’ 

Without remark, and with a solemnity that struck awe even to the 
hardened heart of the man who incited him, Wilkins knelt down, and 
with uplifted hands, and eyes turned toward the throne of the great 
Omnipotent, called down upon himself maledictions that made the 
blood of his listener curdle, if he betrayed the confidence then to be 
reposed in him. 

‘Enough!’ said Bolton, relieved by the conclusion of a ceremony 
so fearful. Drawing the key from the drawer, and once more unlock- 
ing the iron safe, he took from it the paper which had been so hastily 
deposited there, and spread it on the table. 

‘Here,’ said he, hurriedly putting a pen in the hand of the other, 
as if afraid of his resolution giving way, ‘just sign that; put your 
name there. I’]l explain afterward.’ 

‘What is it?’ asked Wilkins, holding the pen exactly as it was 
placed in his hand, and looking at the attorney instead of the paper. 
‘Before a man puts his name to a thing like this, he likes to know 
what it is.’ 

‘ Merely a will,’ said Bolton, nervously ; ‘ only a will.’ 

‘A wili! Whose ?— mine ?’ 

‘No; of an old friend of mine, John Crawford. I want you to 
put your name as a witness to its execution.’ 

‘Ah! I see; you are helping him take care of his property, and 
you want me to witness it before he has even put his own name to it. 
I suppose I may read it, to make sure it isn’t my own,’ said he, run- 
ning his eye over the paper: ‘ Natural daughter, Ellen Crawford ; 
five thousand —all the rest, residue, and remainder ;’ umph! ‘ both 
real and personal — my valued friend Reuben Bolton — sole execu- 
tor — subscribed, signed, sealed, declared, and published Bol- 
ton,’ said he, quietly lowering the paper, ‘ you ave a d— d scoundrel !’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ replied the attorney, shrugging his shoulders,’ but what 
are you | 

‘ What want and suffering have made me. You have not even that 
excuse.’ 

‘Perhaps not. You know the terms on which I will assist you. 
John Crawford was seized with apoplexy this morning; before to- 
morrow he will be in his coffin; and this will must be made and wit- 
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nessed before then. I can imitate his signature so that he would 
swear to it himself. I will put it at the end of this, and you must 
witness it. 

‘ Well, what then ?’? demanded Wilkins, suspiciously ; ‘ suppose the 
old man dies: what is to be done next ? 

‘Little or nothing; merely swear that you saw him sign it—a 
few other trifling matters; few or no questions will be asked; a mere 
form. It will be completed in five minutes, and you will get the 
widow for nothing.’ 

‘Nothing! Only a false oath, and risk of being entertained at pub- 
lic expense. Do you call that nothing? However, I’ll do it,’ said 
he, speaking in a clear, decided tone. ‘But the girl—will she be 

uiet ?” 
bi What can she do? Will she not be penniless ?’ 

‘Not exactly. There’s a small legacy of five thousand, which will 
keep the life in a pretty long law-suit; and if she should happen to 
be litigious 

‘Curse it! I never thought of that!’ exclaimed Bolton, striking 
his hand forward, with an air of vexed impatience, and taking one or 
two hasty steps. 

‘Perhaps,’ suggested Wilkins, ‘the old gentleman intended to 
make a later will without the legacy.’ 

‘Yes, yes, so he did,’ said Bolton, laughing, catching eagerly at 
the suggestion. ‘ We ’ll do it for him, and you ’ll witness it ? 

‘Ay, if you ’ll unfetter me,’ replied Wilkins. 

‘It ’s a bargain,’ said the attorney, striking his hand into the open 
palm of the other; and thus was their iniquitous compact sealed. 

As if by consent, both now seemed to think the conference con- 
cluded. 

‘ Be here to-morrow evening at ten; and in the mean time gather 
up all that will throw suspicion on your wife. By-the-bye, the will 
requires two witnesses. Can you find another equally trusty with 
yourself? I have a clerk who will excel one of these days, but he 
is too young yet, and would be nervous.” 

Wilkins pondered a moment; at length he said: ‘I know the 
very man; sharp, shrewd, without conscience, and with nerves like 
iron. But he is poor, and has no widow in his eye. You must pay 
him in ready money.’ 

‘Leave that to me. And now I must spend the rest of the night 
in helping my old friend dispose of his property. Ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘Ha! ha! you are a deep one!’ said Wilkins, taking up his hat. 
To-morrow night at ten. Good night!’ 

The attorney listened to his steps as they echoed along the passage, 
until they died away; then carefully locking the door, he lighted an- 

other candle, and seated himself to his work. 





CHAPTER It. 


Ir was a cold night, and as Wilkins emerged from the building 
into the open street, he drew a long breath of pure air, as if it were 
refreshing once more to be free from the murky, stagnant atmos- 
phere of that old house, and under the blue vault of the sky. 
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Thoughts and plans came crowding thickly upon him as he strode on, 

and hopes and fears, and with them was mingled a lurking dread of 
the poor girl against whom he was plotting; a half-acknowledged fear 

of what she might do, if driven to extremity; and above all, the 

whispering of his own conscience, which made a coward of him as 

he slunk through the dark streets. Skulking along like a felon, he 

made for one of the great thoroughfares, for he felt as if the crowd 

there would keep off his own thoughts. 

It was still early in the evening, and the streets were thronged 
with that tide of population which during the first hours after twilight 
sets from the lower to the upper part of the town. None loitered, 
except the sick, the weary, and the homeless. Hundreds of those poor 
girls who spend the hours of daylight in the lower parts of the city in 
earning a pittance by tedious toil, were speeding like so many loosen- 
ed birds to the homes where there were glad faces to welcome them, 
and kind hands to smoothe a pillow beneath their aching heads; or 
perhaps not a few craved but a place to cast down their work-worn 
frames to rest before another day of toil. Many a pale face and 
blighted form was among that crowd, and many a tottering limb and 
trembling hand; eyes that should have been bright, were dimmed 
with premature suffering, and features that should have worn the hue 
of health, and been radiant with gladness, were now wan and sunken, 
or illumined only by the sickly smile which flickers over the face of 
the invalid. Day after day they toiled on, but they felt that there 
was nothing in store for them; their childhood had had no joy, their 
youth no promise. Even hope was gone; and weary and heart-sick, 
they looked forward to but one place, where there was a calm and 
holy peace ; where their toils would be ended forever —and that was 
the grave. 

Mechanics and boys with their tin kettles, now that the labor of 
the day was past, in squads of five or six were hurrying on, some in 
silence, others with loud merriment, but all bound to that single sacred 
spot — home. 

Wilkins mingled with the throng, and made his way among them, 
sometimes pausing to listen to the remarks of the passers-by, and 
sometimes brooding over his own plans. 

The street through which he was passing was that great artery of 
the city called the Bowery ; and just above where it empties itself into 
the triangular opening known as Chatham Square, he struck off into 
a by-street on the eastern side of it. 

The dwellings in this neighborhood were of the meaner kind, built 
chiefly of wood, with patched and broken windows, here and there 
repaired by paper or by the introduction of an old hat or a pair of 
tattered inexpressibles. Throughout the whole there was an odd 
mixture of comfort and penury, and occasionally a faint effort at 
gentility in defiance of poverty; but in most cases, in the bitter 
struggle between human vanity and human want, stern necessity had 
got the upper hand. 

A front room on a level with the street, in a mean house in the part 
of the city just described, was Wilkins’ home. It was small and 
scantily furnished. A rag carpet, a small looking-glass, a common 
deal table, a bed, and a few rush-bottom chairs, were all; but with all 
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its poverty there was an air of cheerfulness about it. A bright fire 
burnt merrily on the cleanly-swept hearth, and window-shades of 
painted paper, such as is used for walls, served to shut out the cold, 
and to impart an air of greater comfort. Every thing bespoke a 
great degree of poverty, combined with that rarest of all its accom- 
plishments, cleanliness. 

The only tenant of this room was a girl of scarcely more than 
nineteen, who sat at the table repairing some article of man’s apparel. 
There was an expression of hopeful anxiety in the large dark eye, 
and a lighting-up of features which had once been beautiful, but were 
now rather thin and sharp in outline, with a nervous, restless motion 
of the body, and a hasty glance at the door, as each successive step 
approached, and a corresponding expression of disappointment as 
it receded. 

How sure, yet how indefinable is the certainty with which we re- 
cognize a familiar footstep! For half an hour at least the girl had 
feverishly watched and listened. At last came a quick, firm step. 
She started to her feet, and had scarcely time to exclaim, ‘ That’s 
him !’ when the door opened, and admitted the tall form of Wilkins. 

‘I knew it was you!’ exclaimed the girl, joyously, running up to 
him, and offering to take his hat. 

‘ Well, what if you did?’ replied he, jerking the hat from her hand 
and throwing it on a chair. ‘ Let my coat alone will you? I am able 
to take it off without help. Do you think I am as helpless as your- 
self, who can do nothing without being waited on? Get me some 
supper, if you are not too lazy for that, and do’nt trouble me; I’m 
not in the humor.’ 

‘I did not mean to offend you, George,’ said she, shrinking from 
the angry yet irresolute glance that met hers; ‘indeed I did not. 
Are you ill, George ? 

‘Get me some supper. Am I to stand starving here while you, 
who take care never to feel hungry yourself, pour your clatter in my 
ears 1 

The poor girl, who had not eaten since morning, lest there should 
not be sufficient left in the scanty larder to furnish a meal for her 
husband, for such was the relationship between them, shrank back 
and set about preparing the meal. 

‘Who’s been here since morning?’ demanded Wilkins, seating 
himself in front of the fire, and thrusting his feet in close proximity 
to the flame, that showed more desire of heat than consideration for 
shoe-leather. ‘I suppose that Jack Phillips; he ’s here for ever.’ 

‘No, only your friend Higgs ; he stopped but for a moment to in- 
quire when I expected you, and did not even come in,’ replied the 
girl, busying herself in arranging the table. 

With a sulky growl, the import of which was lost in a contest be- 
tween his voice and teeth, he sank back in his chair, and fixed his 
gaze in the fire, occasionally casting stealthy looks at his wife, eyeing 
her with a discontented yet irresolute glance. Several times he 
seemed on the point of saying something; but just as it was crossing 
the threshold of his lips, the words shrank back, and he contented 
himself with poking the fire, and giving vent to a few indistinct 
mutterings. 
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‘Curse it, Lucy!’ he exclaimed at last, with a strong effort, as if 
anxious to break the silence ; ‘ have you nothing to tell me? When 
did Higgs call here ? 

‘ About an hour ago.’ 

‘Well, why could n’t you say that at first? If it had been that 
fellow Jack Phillips, I should have heard itsoonenough. He ’s here 
too much.’ 

‘Well, George,’ said she, mildly, ‘if you wish it, we can refuse to 
let him in. I thought he was a friend of yours, and for that reason 


> 





‘Fell in love with him,’ interrupted Wilkins, with a sneer ; ‘ you 
see I know all about it.’ 

At this announcement Lucy turned short round, without saying a 
word, and fixed her dark eyes upon him with a look of surprise and 
incredulity. that completely overmastered the dogged gaze it en- 
countered. 

‘No, George,’ said she, with a faint laugh, ‘ not that ; but it ’s il} 
jesting on such subjects: do n’t say it again. 

‘But I will sayit, and I do/ ‘Jesting!’ ByG—! I mean what I 
say — all of it.’ 

‘ No, no, George,’ exclaimed she, with an hysterical laugh, and catch- 
ing hold of his arm; ‘ you do not mean it— you cannot. I know it 
was only a joke; but you looked so very strange! It was only a 
joke —was n’t it 

‘Was it? muttered he, grinding his teeth, though without raising 
his eye to hers; ‘we “ll see that! But give me my supper, for } 
must be out. Do n’t keep me waiting.’ 

The girl made no reply, but releasing his arm, and turning her 
back toward him, hastily dashed her hand across her eyes, then went 
on with her preparations in silence. This lasted about five minutes, 
Wilkins gazing now at the floor, and now stealing a look at his wife. 

‘ The supper is ready,’ she said, at length. Wilkins rose hastily, 
and dragging the chair to the table, seated himself and began to eat 
voraciously, without noticing bis wife, who sat at the opposite side, 
eyeing him with looks of suspicion and fear. Once or twice their 
eyes met, and Wilkins’ dropped beneath hers. 

‘What are you staring at !’ demanded he, angrily ; can’t a man eat 
without having every mouthful counted ? 

The girl rose without reply, and taking a stool from the corner, 
drew it near the fire, and seated herself with her back to him. 

‘Did Higgs say what he wanted?’ asked Wilkins. 

‘No; he only asked if you were in, and when I told him you were 
not, he went off.’ 

‘I suppose he wanted money. I must see him. Do you know 
where he went ?’ 

‘He said he would wait at Rawley’s, and that you would know 
where that was.’ 

Without farther words, Wilkins left the table, and put on his shaggy 
overcoat, jerking his hat on his head, and taking from the corner a 
stick, something between a cane and a bludgeon, he sallied out. 

‘ Will you return soon, George 

Wilkins slammed the door behind him, without any reply, and 

walked off. 
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His wife stood until the sound of his footsteps died away, her lip 
quivering, the large tears in her eyes, with her hand pressed pain- 
tully against her breast, and her breath coming short and with diffi- 
culty. The struggle was but fora moment. She threw herself in a 
chair, bent her head down upon the table, and wept long and bitterly. 


WOMAN’S HEART. 






Aas! That man should ever win 
So sweet a shrine to shame and sin, 
As woman’s heart. 












Say, what is woman’s heart ? —a thing 
Where all the deepest feelings spring ; 

A harp, whose tender chords reply 

Unto the touch, in harmony ; 

A world, whose fairy scenes are fraught 
With all the colored dreams of thought; 
A bark, that still will blindly move 
Upon the treacherous seas of love. 












What is its love? —a ceaseless stream, 
A changeless star, an endless dream ; 
A smiling flower, that will not die; 

‘A beauty — and a mystery!’ 

Its storms as light as April showers; 
Its joys as bright as Apmil flowers ; 

lts hopes as sweet as summer air, 
And dark as winter its despair! 
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What are its hopes ? —rainbows, that throw , 
A radiant light where’er they go, 

Smiling when heaven is overcast, 

Yet melting into storms at last; 

Bright cheats, that come with syren words, - 
Beguiling it, like summer birds; atl 
That stay, while nature round them blooms, . 
But flee away when winter comes. 













IVs 


What is its hate? — a passing frown, 
A single weed ’midst blossoms sown, 
That cannot flourish there for long ; 

A harsh note in an angel’s song; 

A summer cloud, that all the while 

Is lightened by a sunbeam’s smile; 

A passion, that scarce hath a part, 

Amidst the gems of woman’s heart. " 











Vv. 


What then is woman’s heart ? —a thing 

Where all the deeper feelings spring ; 
A harp, whose tender. chords reply : 
Upon the touch, in harmony ; 
A world, whose fairy scenes are fraught 

With all the colored dreams of thought; : 
A bark, that still would blindly move £3 
Upon the treacherous seas of love. 
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Original Paintings. 


A WORD ON ORIGINAL PAINTINGS. 


Ir is always a marvel, frequently an annoyance, and, at times, a 
grief to me, to hear persons — to whose judgment on other topics I 
might willingly defer — speak of good copies of paintings, as in their 
estimation equal or ‘almost equal to the originals themselves ;’ persons 
who have doubtless cherished with deep care the hand-writing of some 
friend; the Essay perhaps in which bis opinions were developed and 
enforced : the Letter that spoke his impassioned Love; the lines of 
Poetry in which his spirit yet breathes and in the very characters of 
which his genius may perhaps be traced. 

All these, now that the power that sketched them is mouldering in 
the dust, are resorted to like hid treasure, watched over, dwelt upon 
in solitude, spoken to, apostrophized, loved by the deep heart. Would 
they barter these relicks of delight against nicely-printed copies of the 
same productions? The copies to be curiously bound, and silver-gilt, 
the paper to be fresh and fair, the ink black, and the characters much 
clearer and more legible than in the original draft? Not for worlds! 
There is some latent, some mysterious yet undenjable connection be- 
tween these lifeless manuscripts and the beings whose affections seem 
even yet to haunt and hover round them; and the pulse beats and the 
blood gushes through the loyal heart, as it vibrates again to the well- 
remembered words, and half listens for the veiee that might have 
uttered them. 

And now if this be the case with mere pen, ink, and paper — white 
paper and black ink — what becomes of it when the subject is a 
painting, in which the soul of the imperishable artist speaks its inmost 
graces of conception in the beau idéal of form? or in the varied 
wonders of expression! or blossoms forth its affections inte colour ? 
Cotour! that deep, mute eloquence of Earth and Heaven! that one 
remaining beauty of Eden! That earliest sensation of joy that the 
mourner can admit into a broken heart! That choice of Gop when 
he would decorate the sky witha promise of His love! That poetry, 
surpassing words! ‘The Soul’s wealth, it’s element, it’s fountain of 
refreshment and joy! 

Is all this to be accounted as nought? The long yearning, the 
deep earnestness of soul of the artist? The hallowed stillness of 
the studio in which the miracle of art has been achieved, is it no longer 
to be thought of ?— and the half-planned, half-fortuitous movement 
of the brush, just short of sacred Inspiration, that transferred his Idea 
to the canvass, and clothed his spirit with gladness, and his name with 
lustre ; making him familiar with the highest and purest imagination 
that has ever been accorded to man, a consciousness namely of the 
possession of creative power. Is it all— nothing? 

Has my reader perchance frequently visited the studio of some 
true artist! Ihave myself no pretension whatever to art, but it has 
been my happiness more than once to have been, alone, in the studio 
of Thorwaldsen; and I have felt there, and elsewhere upon similar 
occasions, that the repose that pervaded it was occupied; the quiet 
that reigned there was a living quiet; it was a silence in which sensa- 
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tion lingered ; a rich capacity of existence; an intense atmosphere 
of life waiting to be appropriated. I have been in that of one of our 
American artists, distinguished for his calm yet precious colouring, 
watching his efforts with rapt attention, when suddenly his pencil has 
shed the hue that relieved, at the same instant, his heart and my own ; 
and Joy has enveloped us, begirt us both at the same moment as with 
asun-beam. There was a spiritual light around us, and although the 
silence was unbroken, I felt as if his soul had spoke to mine. If 
it had been the habit of our country, I could not but have embraced 
him as he stood, pallet, pencil, linen-jacket, and all ! 

Now this spirit, or, if you will, this character of hallowed stillness 
and this solemn effusion of the soul of the artist; the hopes, the fears, 
the affections, the rapturous delight with which he has at last found his 
pencil give utterance and visible existence to some long-cherished 
combination of his fancy; all this, which forms his life, is bestowed 
upon the offspring of his genius, and for century after century shall 
live and breathe and haunt and dwell around the noiseless unobtru- 
sive canvass of the original painting, that hangs, mellowing its tints 
from year to year, in intermingling beauty and immeasurable grace ; 
the admiration, the solace, the joy, the reward, the refinement of thou- 
sands who flock to it from distant passages of Earth: 


* Thither, 
As to their fountain, other stars repair, 
And in their urns draw golden light.’ 


And are the works of the mere operatives who infest the galleries of 
Europe — and frequently by their numbers almost exclude the visiter, 
or confine his view with their sheets of canvass to an occasional or par- 
tial glimpse of the object of his far pilgrimage — are these mechani- 
cal copies to satisfy our longings for the art, while the immortal pro- 
duction itself is to be seen merely by crossing the Atlantic and the 
Simplon ? 

Are they to occupy, with their leaden outlines, and muddy tints, and 
wooden limbs, and abortive expressions, that sanctuary in the young 
American heart, where the first aspirations after excellence are nur- 
tured and bred; and where and at the moment when the taste is formed 
and the soul expands and is refined, or is repressed and fades, or 
perishes, as images are denied or are accorded to it, to exalt, extend 
or vivify its capacities, to show Gop in the beautiful, and His presence 
in the sublime alike of nature and of art ? 

Ought these copies in justice even to be permitted to take place 
of that image in the memory, which calls around it, from the grave 
of the past, the emotions that possessed us at the first view of some 
original inspiration? When we stood in front of it? near it? within 
its presence ? within the nimbus of it’s existence communing with 
the spirit of its author? I think not: I think the copy obscures the 
recollection of the original, and blinds the imaginative eye ; deadens 
the memory of sensations that have formed our happiness ; and de- 
stroys that bewilderment of joy which it is so delightful to remember ; 
that tumultuous movement when we could only say to each other, 
after a long breath: ‘ And this is Raffaelle!’ Oh moment, beyond 
the reach or future measurement of Time ! 
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No! these imported academic copies of the great paintings of 
Europe, which are so fast increasing in number upon us, are often 
worse than valueless in the effects they produce alike upon the inex- 
perienced, the young, and the travelled amateur. They still the 
inquiries and ‘satisfy the sentiment’ of the first; they injure the 
imaginative powers of the second; and outrage the memory of the 

last. ' 
A few well-chosen engravings are, for every purpose of usefulness 
or of true pleasure, worth all that have ever been brought to America ; 
and a whole wilderness of copies were well-bartered for one of 
Autston’s deeply-imaginative female heads; one of his exquisite 
dreams of the moral and intellectual beauty of Woman; revelations 
of the Heaven of her interior spirit: or for one of those skies which 
ourown Wer, in his quiet way, stretches abroad in full aérial per- 

spective, above some ruined tower, or solitary mountain-lake, 
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* Where Gop alone is to be seen in Heaven.’ 
Joun WATERS. 


‘LIFE’S A MOMENT.’ 






: * Das Leben ist 
: Nur ein moment, der Tod ist auch nur einer.’ — ScHILLER 


Il. 


Tue dew-drop on the blooming flower 
Reflecting rainbow tints at morn, 

i, May sparkle brightly for an hour, 

« The golden cup awhile adorn: 

’"T will vanish in the sun-ray’s gleam 

Like the dim phantom of a dream! 


Il. 






The mist that gathers on the bill, 
As light and transient as the air, 
Its sombre hues the distance fill, 
And seem to hold a dwelling there; 
a But like a thought, a glance, ’t is past, 
Its essence in oblivion cast. 


Ill. 


The waves that seek some distant shore 
Are borne along the sounding sea, 
And joyful in their stormy roar, 
To far-off lands in mountains flee ; 
But ere they reach the sought-for bourne 
They sink, and others rise in turn. 


IV. 


And like the dew-drop’s fleeting hour, 
Or like the vapor’s transient stay, 
Or like the wave’s ephemeral power, 

Man’s life and death are but a day; 
At morn, the revel and the crowd, 
At eve, the death-knell and the shroud! 
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THE BATTLE OF NEW-ORLEANS. 


‘ IMPIGER, iracun inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura neget sibi nap.’ 





Tue American is grandiloquent to excess. It would seem as if 
every man, woman, and child among us felt all the magnitude and im- 
portance of the problem that we are solving in history, and made use 
of terms and tropes to match. With the title of ‘La Grande Nation’ 
we should never be contented. Nothing but ‘the greatest nation on 
the face of the earth’ will satisfy us. In the United States the ‘ wingéd 
word’ soars on pinions as extended as those of the condor. 

On the list of blessings which the American thanks God for, the 
military glory of his country stands first. How any one could so 
mistake the spirit of democratic institutions as to look for their 
triumph through war, would be wonderful, did not that reverence 
for physical power which leads us to admire the strong man, make 
every one desire to claim might, if not for himself, at least for his 
nation. This war feeling would not be so likely to originate now-a- 
days. It has come downto us from of old, but has taken strong root, 
and will flourish many years yet. Indeed one can easily imagine that 
Englishmen or I*renchmen should exult in the prowess which their 
stout heroes have shown throughout past centuries. The names, 
places, and traditions which surround them, tell of iron warriors and 
hard-fought conflicts. They have good cause for exultation. Our 
greatest glory is not to be found in war records, and can never be 
gained in battle. We have indeed had our skirmishes, like other 
people, and are even now carrying on in Florida what we are pleased 
to call a war, but which might more properly be termed a hunt, and 
that too very bunglingly ; but to hear our orators, one would imagine 
that Julius Cesar had campaigned against the Five Nations, Marl- 
borough marched and countermarched on the lakes, and Napoleon 
commanded an expedition against the Rocky Mountains. 

Panegyrists begin at the revolution and summon the great shades 
of Greece and Rome to stand up and be measured with the heroes of 
seventy-six. Valiant men, no doubt; -but we cannot help thinking 
tirat the ancients thus rudely apostrophized might feel somewhat vexed, 
as did the prophet Samuel when her ladyship of Endor evoked him at 
the foolish request of Saul: Why hast thou disquieted us? What 
did they more than other brave men fighting for their homes? Than 
the Saxons, Goths, Swiss, Dutch, Russians, Germans, Spaniards ? 
They did well, but they could not be men and do otherwise. The 
revolutionary struggle is assuredly matter of great congratulation, but 
scarcely of excessive boasting. The Americans fought manfully ; but 
with such a cause and with such a leader, an army of Chinese would 
cover themselves with glory. Of the use they made of victory we 
may well be proud; the honor of the victory they must share with 
Frenchmen. Nevertheless, this war had a result. Something was 
gained ; that is something to boast of. But when we see the frontier 
land operations of 1812, 13, ’14, cited as pretences for self-uplifting, 
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we cannot help thinking of the long hour by Shrewsbury clock, and 
exclaim as we read, ‘Nil cum est, nil defit tamen.’ 

Mournful to us are the records of our military deeds in this quarter. 
No nation ever plunged herself more recklessly into a war, or behaved 
. more foolishly when engaged in it. Without any adequate prepara- 
& tion, unarmed and empty-handed, the United States rushed into con- 
flict with England. The avowed object of this government, on the 
declaration of hostilities, was to overrun Canada, and few on either 
border doubted of the complete success of an invasion. The Ame- 
| rican certainly did not, if we may judge by General Hull’s proclama- 
£ tion. ‘Had I any doubt of eventual success,’ says our Leonidas, ‘I 
3 might ask your assistance, but I do not. I come prepared for every 
5 contingency. I have a force which will look down all opposition.’ And 
if common sense had guided in the slightest degree the plans of the 
Cabinet, the General, weak, vacillating, and superannuated as he was, 
might have made good the words of his play-bill. An energetic push 
for Quebec and Montreal, at this period of the war, would have decided 
the fate of Canada. But instead of ordering such a march, Mr. Sec- 
retary sent this old man on a round-about journey through an almost 
unexplored waste ; and this to occupy a trifling fort which must neces- 
sarily have fallen with all its dependencies after the taking of the 
capital. The General, as we all know, after innumerable delays, and 
attempts to ‘look down opposition,’ surrendered without striking a 
blow. This was the first of a series of disgraceful and ludicrous re- 
iy verses. ‘The same scene was enacted over and over again. Gascon- 
i. ading generals issued their play-bills; advanced and retreated like 

the 'rench king whom the well-known couplet has immortalized ; and 

sent off despatches to Washington of battles with buckram foes. 

Military stores of all kinds were shamefully wanting. Officers diso- 

- beyed orders with impunity, and men deserted in companies, In 
some instances the delinquents were fined twelve and a half cents for 

the misdemeanor.* Such severity, we suppose, was necessary as an 

; example. General Smyth publishes an address which Sir John 
Falstaff himself might have penned. ‘ The horses drawing the light 
artillery of the enemy are wanted for the service of the United States ;’ 
and again: ‘ You will share the eternal infamy that awaits the man 
who having come within sight of the enemy basely shrinks in the mo- 
ment of trial.’ The thrilling proclamation is terminated by the 
encouraging cry: ‘Come on, my heroes! and when you attack the 
enemy’s batteries, let your rallying word be, ‘ The cannon lost at 
Detroit, or Death!’ The troops were awaiting the order to march, 
| when Hero Smyth called a council of war, ‘that furnisher of excuses 
for doing nothing,’ and sounded aretreat. Perhaps he imagined that 
he escaped from ‘eternal infamy’ by his clause, for he never came 
‘ within sight of the enemy,’ and was too happy to ask permission to 
visit his wife and children. He hies on the paternal errand, never 
again to appear. General Dearborn commands his attack from the 
deck of a ship; Perry, not yet the Perry, hurries about to learn the 
plan of debarkation. No one knows, and least of all the commander.} 
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‘Nul d’eux n’en savait rien, tous criaient cependant. 
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* See Brannan’s Military and Naval Letters. tCurystTie. * Mackenzie’s Life of Perry. 
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The wind of De Salaberry’s bugles blows Hampton’s corps away. 
O that the general had carried one half of the leaa that he had in his 
scull, in the soles of his shoes, like the gossamer Greek! Then he 
might perhaps have stood his ground by mere vis inertia, and not have 
ruined the campaign by disobeying the orders of his chief, General 
Wilkinson. Trusty affidavits convict this officer of drunkenness at a 
time when if ever a man should be sober. For being vino gravis, 
Wilkinson might find some jolly precedents among heroes ancient and 
modern, but where could he find one for his favorite maxim, ‘A 
commanding officer ought never to expose his person ?’* 

Whatever these gentlemen may have been in the field, on paper 
they were certainly Orlandos and Rinaldos. Their despatches may 
serve as models to future generals of their stamp. The Cabinet, we 
suppose, listened to these rather than to facts, for we do not hear that 
Smyth, Hampton, or Wilkinson ever met with any punishment. In- 
deed, throughout the war, merit of all kinds, real and imaginary, was 
sure to find its way to Washington on foolscap. Colonel Campbell, 
who commanded in some Indian skirmish, took care to inform the 
department that Sergeant Strother I. Hawkins loaded and discharged 
his pistol at the enemy several times! + May not America be proud 
that she numbered among her defenders so valiant a Hawkins, and a 
‘Campbell in whose noble bosom such exalted heroism could not excite 
a feeling of envy ? 

There is little here to console us, save the knowledge that the 
enemy was quite as inefficient as ourselves. The greater part of the 
struggle resembled a fight between two drunken men, both falling at 
each blow. Proctor and Prevost were worthy antagonists for Hull 
and Hampton. : 

Why were Americans so languid on the land, when on the sea, the 
boasted home of the Briton, they were winning honor? On the 17th 
of August William Hull surrendered at Malden; on the 19th, Isaac 
Hull captured the Guerriere ; and the sound of the victorious cannon 
of Perry and M‘Donough might almost be heard on the spot where 
Hull, Smyth, and Hampton brought shame on their flag, and infamy 
on themselves. Howshall we account for so great a contrast? Both 
sailors and soldiers were Americans — both mostly recruits. Blame 
cannot be thrown on the militia, for Harrison, Brown, and Jackson 
managed to make them effective. The fault lay wholly with the com- 
manding officers, and with the department, for giving such men com- 
missions. Here and no where else is it to be sought for. Soldiers 
have no constitutional scruples, no timid scruples of any kind, with a 
man to lead on, a man like Perry or Barney ; then they stand by their 
guns until struck down by the bayonet. An army without a chief 
has often been compared to a body without a head. The comparison is 
too favorable. The headless army does not even possess the vis inertia 
of the dead body, but melts away before fire like wax. At some 
future day, when Time shall have extirpated all the actors and hear- 
say performers in these skirmishes, perhaps another Irvine will give 
a history of this frontier war, surpassing in droll and ludicrous adven- 


* ARMSTRONG. + Brannan’s Military and Naval Letters. 
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ture the famous campaign of the New-Amsterdamers. At least 
there will be material enough. 

Of the South we can tell a different story. The English had de- 
termined at an early period to obtain possession of New-Orleans, and 
their Danish descents in the Chesapeake were merely feints to divert 
attention from the main object. The plan was excellent. A defence- 
less coast, an unfortified town ; a total want of munitions of all kinds; 
disaffected negro slaves; a population half French, half Spanish; 
every circumstance seemed favorable ; and they already exulted, 
when considering the value of the prize which was to be obtained 
soeasily. The great market of the Mississippi and Ohio valleys was 
within their reach; and animated by their success at Washington, 
they regarded the expedition rather as a promenade militaire, in quest 
of ‘ beauty and booty,’ than as an invasion in which plunder was to be 
bought with blood. Rumors of their intentions had already reached 
Louisiana, and excited much alarm and a shiftless desire to do some- 
thing for defence. Lafitte, the smuggler, whom the British attempted 
to buy over, warned the authorities repeatedly of the approaching 
danger; and though a foreigner, a pirate, and an outlaw, offered to serve 
with all his band against the enemies of America. Yet little was accom- 
plished: the government, as remiss here as elsewhere, had provided 
neither arms nor ammunition. Even a frigate of small draft, destined 
to the defence of the lake, remained unfinished, despite the earnest 
solicitations of Commodore Patterson. Nothing was ready exeept the 
General — Anprew Jackson. His military talents were fully equal 
to the occasion. In various expeditions against the Creeks, he had 
already evinced that iron energy, indomitable perseverance, and 
ceaseless activity, so necessary to a commanding officer. He was 
the general for an emergency. Not one of the wavering, hut a man 
who would keep his object as steadily before him as the mariner his 
port, and trample down and crush without remorse whoever barred 
the path. A character indispensable in a chief, for in war especially 
success is the only thing worth consideration. 

On the 2d of December, 1814, General Jackson arrived in New- 
Orleans, on his return from Pensacola. The city was in great con- 
fusion. Committees of all kinds were disputing, quarrelling, and 
more desirous to fight each other than the enemy. His appearance 
restored tranquillity, for he had that strength about him on which men 
in danger willingly rely. The General lost no time in tardy delibera- 
tions. Martial law was proclaimed; the writ of habeas corpus sus- 
pended ; free men of color and prisoners enrolled; the Baratarians 
welcomed to the ranks; and every point which he thought menaced 
by the attack, visited and fortified. On the 14th, news came of the 
capture of the six gun-boats on Lake Borgue, the only protection of 
the coast in the absence of the unfinished frigate. The invaders 
were at the door, and men knew that the hour of trial had arrived. 

Some ragged fishermen, who earned a miserable livelihood on the 
shores of the lake, went over to the British and advised them to land 
at the Bayou Cataline, one of the thousand creeks which intersect 
the swamps of Louisiana. The bayou was well chosen, for the 
Mississippi at this point was not more than six miles distant from the 
lake. On the 16th of December the army was conveyed in boats to 
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Pine Island, ‘a miserable swamp, not only devoid of all human habi- 
tations, but bare even of trees and shrubs.’* On this waste they 
remained five days, suffering all the hardships of an exposure to cold 
and rain. Many of the black troops, unaccustomed to a change of 
climate, fell asleep beside their fires, and expired. On the 22d the 
avant-garde, consisting of sixteen hundred men, under the command 
of General Keane, was reémbarked, and rowed to the Bayou, a dis- 
tance of sixty miles, without even an awning to protect them against 
the showers which fell during the night. Bodily discomfort was 
forgotten in the certainty of success; and when the boats took the 
ground under the high reed-covered banks of the Bayou, the troops 
leaped ashore with alacrity, and pushed forward through the swamp, 
where the cypress and the conqueror’s laurel grew side by side in 
boundless profusion, to Villere’s plantation, on the left bank of the 
Mississippi. 

Thus far every thing had gone well. A quick march of ten miles 
over a level road would have placed the prize within their grasp. 
Colonel Thornton, the second in command, earnestly pressed an im- 
mediate advance: sixteen hundred men, he maintained, were fully 
adequate to the task of surprising an unfortified city; and no time 
was to be lost in delays, for the escape of several prisoners would 
soon announce their arrival to the Americans, and prepare them for 
defence. General Keane, however, thought it safer to wait for the 
second :detachment, and to reserve the advance for the next day. 
Consequently the order was passed to bivouac. The troops, in high 
spirits, piled their arms, lighted their fires, and dispersed in search of 
provisions, fully impressed that ‘as the Americans had never yet 
dared to attack, there was no great probability of their doing so on 
the present occasion.’t The following proclamation was posted in 
different places along the high road : 

‘ Louisianians !— remain quiet in your houses; your slaves shall 


be preserved to you, and your property respected. We make war 
only against Americans.’ 


All other hostile demonstrations were reserved for the morrow. 

One Rey, who had contrived to escape from the English, arrived 
in New-Orleans at noon of the same day, and announced the disem- 
barkation of the troops. General Jackson immediately despatched a 
party to reconnoitre the enemy. Before two hours had elapsed, the 
scouts came in, a night attack was planned, and orders issued to the 
corps who were to take part init. The armed schooner Carolina 
was directed to drop down the river, and to take up a position abreast 
of the enemy’s camp. About seven o’clock the Carolina came 
leisurely to an anchor before the levee. So great was the security of 
the British that they were gathered in crowds upon the bank, watch- 
ing with an idle curiosity the manceuvres of the vessel, which they 
took for an ordinary coaster. Suddenly the trumpet was heard from 
her decks: ‘Give them this, for the honor of America!’ and the 
darkness of the winter evening was lighted up by the flash of her 
broadside, as she poured a shower of grape and round-shot among 
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the astonished Englishmen. More than one hundred were killed 
before they recovered from their panic. The survivors crouched 
behind the levee for protection ; and here they lay an hour, listening 
in silence ‘to the pattering of grape-shot among their huts, and to 
the shrieks and groans of those who lay wounded beside them.’* 

A discharge from the picquets on the right summoned them from 
their shelter. Two thousand Americans, led on by General Jackson 
in person, had forced their way into the camp, and were bearing all 
before them. In the obscurity of the night the ranks were broken ; 
Americans and English mingled together, legit que virum vir. Every 
man fought for himself alone, as in the old Homeric conflicts. Mus- 
ket and pistol were laid aside for sword and bayonet, and the western 
rifle, wielded with both hands like a war-club. After two hours of 
hard fighting, the English were reinforced by the second detachment 
from the ships, and succeeded in beating off the attack. General 
JacKsoN withdrew his men, and the enemy retreated once more to 
the welcome shelter of the levee. In this affair the British lost four 
hundred in killed, wounded, and taken; the Americans two hundred 
and fifty. The prisoners captured by Keane consisted almost entirely 
of lawyers. The members of the bar of New-Orleans had enrolled 
themselves in a volunteer corps, and accompanied General Jackson 
in this expedition. They were entrapped by the English, and seized 
to a man. , 

J ACKSON’s measures were as well planned as prompt; and the em- 
ployment of the schooner in particular merits all praise. This vessel 
alone keptthe enemy chained to their position for three days. During 
this all-precious interval, the famous embankment of cotton bales on 
Rodriguez Canal was commenced, which was destined twice to foil 
every effort of the invaders, and to give the death blow to all their 
hopes of conquest. 

The whole of the next day the British remained beneath the bank, 
suffering the extremes of cold and hunger: as soon however as it 
was dark, the army filed off and took up a position on the right, out 
of reach of the Carolina’s guns. By giving her broadside a great 
elevation, the schooner succeeded in throwing shot among them, 
causing great annoyance though little execution. 

On the 25th Sir Edward Packenham arrived in camp, and assumed 
the command. The next day a battery of ten guns was erected on 
the bank, and a fire of hot shot opened on the Carolina. The second 
ball took effect, and in fifteen minutes she was abandoned by her 
crew, with the loss of only one killed and six wounded. 

On the 28th, the British army, under the command of Generals 
Gibbs and Keane, advanced in two columns about three miles, when 
they came in sight of the American troops posted behind the un- 
finished breast-work. The left column on the river was instantly 
greeted with a tremendous fire from the guns of the frigate Louisiana 
and those already mounted on the lines. ‘Scarce a bullet passed 
over or fell short of its mark, but all striking full in the midst of our 
ranks, occasioned terrible havoc.’* The column was soon forced by 
the carnage to deploy into lines of battalions, and finally to halt and 
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lie down in the ditches which intersected the plantation. On the 
right, the attack might have succeeded, had it been energetically 
directed, for the works were unfinished, and only a few guns mounted ; 
but the loss suffered by the left division was so great as to induce the 
commanding officer to order a halt. In the ditches they remained 
until late in the afternoon, when the different regiments filed off, man 
by man, amid shouts and showers of balls from the American lines. 
A few guns which had been directed against the Louisiana were 
carried off by hand, by a party of sailors. The loss which the enemy 
suffered in this affair is astonishing ; the more so when compared with 
the trifling injury they caused their antagonists. Only ten men were 
killed within the lines, and but one wounded on board of the frigate, 
whose guns fired eight hundred balls during the engagement. The 
same disproportion is remarkable throughout the invasion. Many a 
gallant Briton laid his bones beneath the cypresses of Louisiana. 
General Packenham did not return to his old position, but encamped 
on the battle-ground of the 23d of December ; his outposts extending 
in some places to within three hundred yards of the American lines. 
Finding the works so well defended, he determined to consider them 
as a regular fortification, and to breach them. The 2Sth, 29th, 30th, 
and 3lst were employed in bringing up heavy guns from the fleet. 
The labor and hardships incurred in the transportation of twenty-four 
pounders by hand through a quaking morass, can scarcely be con- 
ceived. Throughout this period the position of the British was any 
thing but enviable. The scarcity of provisions had reduced them to 
half allowance, and driven them to still their hunger with the sugar 
they found on the plantations. As they had no tents, they were forced 
to sleep upon the ground; and Louisiana in December is not exactly 
the spot one would select for passing the night al fresco. Even the 
enjoyment of the damp earth was denied them. The Americans did 


not grant them a moment’s repose. From the day of their landing , 


they had been engaged in one continued battle. Beside the shot that 
were constantly thrown among them from guns greatly elevated on 
the lines, the American artillerymen would advance with a few field- 
pieces within range, fire half a dozen rounds, and retreat so rapidly 
as to baffle pursuit, while bands of riflemen lurked about the picquets 
and shot down the sentinels. The English had a great dread of the 
Tennesseeans, whom they denominated ‘ Dirty Shirts,’ from the color 
of their hunting-frocks. These night excursions were very popular 
among the ‘ Dirty Shirts ;’ they termed them hunting parties. One 
of these worthies is said to have killed and stripped three sentinels 
on the same spot in one evening, end to have made his escape into 
camp with the booty.* This system of warfare, although much in- 
veighed against by English writers, we think both justifiable and wise. 
When armies meet on foreign ground to decide some state question, 
about which they may be supposed to know little and to care less, we 
can understand that a kind of chivalric understanding should exist 
between combatants. Such wars are but duels on a large scale, and 
the courtesy which directs antagonists in affairs of honor ought 
certainly to be exercised. The case is far otherwise with invaders. 


* Mason Latour’s War. 
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Then a man fights for his native soil; for his family and friends; for 
his possessions, which.would be plundered; for his home, which would 
be ransacked and destroyed. He considers his foes in the light of 
house-breakers, and every man slain one enemy less, and very justly. 
This system too succeeded admirably in a military point of view, by 
harassing and discouraging the English. The repulses they had met 
with, the incessant labor and constant excitement in which they were 
kept by the ever-recurring attacks, had disheartened the troops, and 
made them heartily sick of the expedition. 

On the night of the 31st of December, Packenham’s men were em- 
ployed in erecting batteries for thirty heavy guns. The work was 
accomplished before dawn. The sun rose behind clouds, and for 
some time the mist was so thick that the American lines could not be 
distinguished. At eight o’clock the white tents of the camp became 
visible, and the cannonade commenced. The fire was principally 
directed against M‘Carty’s chateau, which was occupied by Jackson 
as his head-quarters. Although the house was pierced through and 
through repeatedly, the staff escaped without a wound. The American 
batteries responded feebly at first, but gradually grew brisker, and at 
length surpassed the British both in rapidity and precision. The 
enemy had rolled hogsheads of sugar into the parapet of his battery, 
under the impression that it would be as effectual as sand in deaden- 
ing the force of balls; but it proved otherwise, for the shot crashed 
through the casks as if they had been empty, dismounting the guns 
and killing the gunners. Cotton bales, on the contrary, proved a 
much better defence ; and although some of them were rather rudely 
knocked about by the twenty-four pound shot, but little execution 
was done among the Louisianians. At three o’clock the fire of the 
English had slackened very much ; and while the Americans, reserv- 
ing a few guns to return their feeble salutes, directed the remainder 
against the infantry, who consequently retired in precipitation, leaving 
many dead on the field. Soon after, the enemy ceased firing altogether, 
and abandoned his guns. Jackson’s loss did not exceed fifty, in killed 
and wounded. 

The Americans had good reason to be elated by their success. That 
thirty pieces of cannon should be silenced by fifteen, only five of 
which were of equal calibre, was far more encouraging to the invaded 
than any advantage they had yet obtained. Satisfied with the result 
of the affair, they made no attempt to carry off the guns, which were 
accordingly removed by the English, with much labor, on the ensuing 
night. Five however were ultimately left behind. 

Once more frustrated in his hopes, Sir Edward Packenham changed 
his plan of attack. It was now determined that a body of troops 
should cross the river, and that an advance should be made on both 
banks at once. A canal two miles in length by six feet in breadth 
was commenced, in order to convey the boats from the Bayou to the 
river. It would seem never to have occurred to the general that ships’ 
boats could be pushed on rollers over land in half the time it would 
take to dig such a canal. Meantime the work was continued, and 
completed on the evening of the seventh. 


Jackson had not been idle during these five days, The Rodriguez 
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breast-work was now raised to the ordinary altitude, covered by a 
ditch, and fifteen guns placed at proper distances along the line; and 
moreover a battery mounting eighteen guns had been erected on the 
other side of the river, so as completely to enfilade the English bi- 
vouac. No precaution was omitted nor labor spared to strengthen 
the position and to harass the enemy. Major General Lambert’s arri- 
val with two regiments had increased the British army to nine thou- 
sand effective men. The Americans, although rated at twenty-five 
thousand by the ‘ British Officer,’ mustered but four thousand men on 
the lines. F'ascines and scaling-ladders had been prepared by the in- 
vaders for the troops on the left bank, who were to advance at the 
sound of Thornton’s guns on the opposite side. The Louisianians 
were fully apprized of the approaching attack by the activity and tur- 
moil they had remarked in the enemy’s camp, and were ready at all 
points to encounter it. Affairs stood thus'on the evening of the 
seventh. 


BATTLE OF NEW-ORLEANS. 


PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF THE EIGHTH OF JANUARY: REDUCED FROM MAJOR LATOUR’S CHART. 
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On the Sth of January took place the last desperate effort of the 
British to obtain possession of the prize they had been taught to deem 
so easy. A reference to the plan will show the respective positions 
of the combatants. 

General Keane with twelve hundred men was to make a sham at- 
tack on the river bank, while General Gibbs, with the main body, was 
to storm the works on the right, in the direction of batteries six and 
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seven. Fascines and scaling-ladders were entrusted to the Forty- 
Fourth regiment, and success was considered certain. JACKSON, on 
the other hand, lay snugly entrenched behind his embankment of 
mud an | cotton bates, his teft appuyé on the swamp, his right on the 
Mississippi. General Coffee and the Tennesseeans occupied the ex- 
treme left of the line, and the batteries were served by the United 
States’ artillerists and militiamen, except No. 2, which was entrusted 
to the crew of the late Carolina, and No. 3, commanded by privateer 
captains, and served by Lafitte’s men. 

The attack was to have taken place before sunrise, but owing to 
the caving-in of the canal, the army did not arrive within musket 
range until dawn. They were received by a well-directed volley, 
which threw them into disorder; but they soon rallied, and were 
advancing steadily to the assault, when Packenham discovered that 
the Forty-Fourth regiment had come into the field without the fas- 
cines and ladders. Colonel Mullens was ordered to return for them, 
but losing all command of himself, forsook his men. Packenham im- 
mediately despatched an aid to bring them up. This officer found them 
in the greatest confusion. The General, upon hearing this, placed 
himself at their head, and ordered the column to press on at double 
quick time. Twice they charged, exposed to a murderous fire of 
musketry and cannon, which mowed them down by ranks. The deeds 
of the thirty-two pounders are especially commemorated : ‘One single 
discharge,’ says the Subaltern, ‘served to sweep the centre of the 
attacking force into eternity.’ The officers exerted themselves to 
the utmost to rally their men, but all efforts were useless. ‘Two or 
three hundred gained the ditch, and endeavored to climb the parapet, 
but the soft earth gave way beneath their feet, and only seventy suc- 
ceeded in the attempt, all of whom were captured. The death of 
Sir Edward Packenham, who fell like a brave man at the head of the 
Forty-Fourth, and the mortal wound received by General Gibbs, com- 
pleted the universal dismay. The column turned and fled. On the 
river the advance of General Keane’s detachment stormed an unfin- 
ished battery occupied by a rifle corps: instead of supporting his men, 
and entering the lines at that point, General Keane marched with his 
column across the plain to the aid of the main body. Such a move- 
ment only served to increase the confusion. His troops caught the 
general panic, and Keane himself was borne, desperately wounded, 
from the field. Meantime the brave band that had taken the battery, 
unsupported by their friends, and unable to retreat, perished to a man 
by the rifles of the Louisianians. On the right bank, Colonel Thorn- 
ton carried all before him; drove the Americans from two entrenched 
positions; and was in full pursuit, when a messenger brought the 
news of the disaster of the main army, and the order for an immedi- 
ate retreat, which he effected without opposition. It appears evident, 
from all statements of this affair, and from Jackson’s address, that the 
conduct of the militia on the right bank formed a striking contrast to 
the bravery of the troops on Rodriguez Canal. 

Here the carnage had been awful. ‘A space of ground extending 
from the ditch of the American lines to that on which the enemy drew 


up his troops, two hundred and fifty yards in length by about two 
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hundred in breadth, was literally covered with men, either dead or 
severely wounded.’ At least three thousand brave fellows lay 
stretched upon the plain, and all wearing the British uniform; for 
the American loss did not exceed twenty-five men in killed and 
wounded. 

General Lambert, on whom the command had devolved, abandoned 
all hopes of taking New-Orleans. A quick and safe retreat was the 
only object aimed at. During his preparations, he was harassed as 
before by the Americans, but nothing serious was — The 
British were still too powerful to be driven to despair. Matters re- 
mained thus until the 17th, when the prisoners were exchanged on 
both sides: on the 19th, every Englishman had vanished. 

The war was now virtually ended. The details of Lambert’s 
skilful retreat; the nine days’ bombardment of the fort at Plaque- 
mines; the taking of Fort Bowyer; the disputes concerning negro 
slaves ; the triumphal entry of General Jackson, and the usual ad- 
dresses and illuminations; and finally, the ratification of peace, fol- 
lowed hard upon each other, and have little bearing on the great feat 
of arms we wished to commemorate. Onthe 23d of December, nine 
thousand English soldiers, who had served with success in Europe, 
landed on the territory of the Union. One month after, the survivors, 
worn out, baffled, disheartened, their two commanders slain, were 
reémbarking at the same place, leaving three thousand gallant com- 
rades to moulder beneath the cypresses of Louisiana. There is scarcely 
an instance in modern history, perhaps none, in which men, unaided 
by contagion, have repelled an attack with so little injury to themselves, 
and such fearful slaughter to their opponents. 

To Jackson belongs the honor of the victory. The promptitude 
with which he planned the attack of the 23d, the skill displayed in 3 
his dispositions, and the energy with which they were carried out on 4 
that eventful night, saved New-Orleans from destruction. The next ’ 
morning the British would have blown his force to the winds, and 4 
have seized the city as easily as they had anticipated. But awed by 4 
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the boldness of a foe they had hitherto despised, and held in check 
by the guns of the Carolina, they gave the Americans time to com- 
plete the famous breast-work, before which, as before an altar of Lib- 
erty, England’s bravest and best were sacrificed. 
We owe Anprew Jackson a long debt of gratitude, not only for 
having repelled an invasion the results of which might have been 
most disastrous, but also for having proved to Great Britain, (what 
hitherto she had maintained to be problematical,) that the American i 
militia could and would fight, if skilfully commanded. 4 
Years after, the General finds himself at the head of the nation he 
defended, and makes more enémies by a word than he had ever beaten ar 
off with his sword. Perhaps he possessed too little of the pliability 
of his emblematic tree for a statesman, and would better have left the 
China closet of politics to one who had less of the headstrong and 
headlong bull in his nature. But posterity will decide on this also. 
Our business with him was as commanding officer at New-Orleans on 
the 8th of January, 1815; a day on which he earned his title to a seat 
at WAsHINGTON’s right hand. 
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LINES 


TO A GREEK GIRL, MET IN THE ISLAND OF METELIN. 





Waar spirit of the dell is here, 
That, as the sunset lights decay, 
Alone, but without sign of fear, 
Trips past me, like a woodland fay: 
Till, stopping as she spies me, see! 
With looks that more of mirth express 
Than bashfulness, yet gently free, 
She gazes mute and motionless. 


The summer sur has touched her brow 
And brightly sparkles in her eye, 
But lets the snow, that lurks below 
Her dimpled cheek, unmelted lie : 
And smooth, as pebble of the rill, 
The forehead by her dark locks ’twined, 
Light, sportive ringlets, ready still 
To dance when piped to by the wind. 


A spirit of the wood or stream, 
A thing of airy substance wrought, 

She seems — the creature of a dream, 
Whose image haunts the waking thought : 

A moment, as the stars of night 
W hose gloom the streaks of twilight sever, 

Beam faintly, greets my startled sight — 

A moment seen, then gone forever! G. Hu. 


OUR SCHOOL AT STOKEVILLE. 


4 STRAY CHAPTER. 


Amone my early recollections of the primitive days of Stokeville, 
the Village School is the most vivid. It was buried in a walnut grove 
that skirted the western border of the town, and was an old brown 
building, carved and slashed from end to end. In the spring of the 
year the whole grove was sweet with bursting buds, and vocal with 
the songs of birds. In midsummer we used to find shelter in it from 
the rays of heat that steeped its canopy. In autumn, its long shadows 
pointed far eastward into the village, while its western border was 
kindled into a living flame. I see the old school-house now, as it was 
when I| trudged to it a boy. But it is swept away ! 

Such was our school-house — the only one within three miles. It 
was to this spot that all Stokeville was driven for knowledge and 
power — for ‘knowledge is power.’ We hired our school-masters 
then ; ime dollars a month, and boarded; and such specimens of 
intellectual humanity as fell upon us were never before nor since 
paralleled. 

Mr. Eruram Mitts, from Connecticut ‘strazt,’ was the first gentle- 
man who took the urchins of Stokeville in hand, ‘for better or for 
worse.’ I am not about to inflict upon the reader a minute account 
of Mr. Mills’ inauguration, nor of the ‘ gang’ over which he had been 
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called upon to preside. We had Bill Jones, a red-headed, freckled- 
faced boy, who swore he would whip the master before the week was 
out; Jack Janes, a tall, loose-jointed, long-limbed fellow, who ‘ didn’t 
care how many rules the master made — he shouldn’t obey ’em;’ 
Pete Pierce, who prided himself upon his tricks never being found 
out; and Bob Boles, and Ned Hawkes, and a score of ‘ Hanks’ and 
‘ Dicks’ and ‘ Johns ;’ all together as wicked and perverse a generation 
as ever tried the temper of man. 

Monday morning, bright and early, the school was to ‘ begin.’ All 
the children in Stokeville had white collars and clean aprons on that 
moining at least. There was a great strife among mothers, and 
greater pride among their offspring. 

I well recollect the day on which Ephraim Mills took the boys of 
Stokeville in hand. I was at my post at nine o’clock precisely. The 
‘master’ made his appearance at half past nine. He wasa short, pot- 
bellied little man, with a full, red face, and ahead as big and green as 
apumpkin. His little round eyes stared to the right and left, as wild 
as an owl’s, as he waddled along in to take his throne. He wore a 
white hat upon a head which was covered with a profusion of red 
hair; a bandanna handkerchief was about his neck; and he sported a 
checked vest, and a pair of corduroy pantaloons. 

Mr. Mills hung his hat upona peg. He then turned slowly around, 
and calmly surveyed the field before him. The school sank at once 
into profound silence. He walked across the floor and back again, 
and after taking a second survey, addressed us as follows : 

‘ Boys, I have come here to teach school. Néow, every one on you 
has got to behave yourselves. I have taught school ’afore, now I tell 
you ; and if you behave yourselves, all will go well; but if you don’t, 
there will be trouble! I whip terribly when I do whip; but I ama 
good master when you behave. Now mind what I tell you; you 
must all on you behave yourselves.’ 

There was a subdued ‘ snicker’ from one end of the school-room 
to the other, when Ephraim concluded. 

‘ The next thing I shall do,’ continued Mills, ‘is to divide all on you 
into classes. There is nothing like system in schools. And first, I 
must have your names.’ 

Mr. Mills then began at one end of the school room and asked the 
name of every scholar in order; in the course of which duty a laugh- 
able colloquy occurred. 

‘ What’s your name? said he, to a lank Yankee boy. 

‘ Aaron.’ ; 

‘Spell it, if you please,’ said Ephraim. 

‘ Great A, little a, r-o-n,’ answered the pupil, promptly. 

‘ Dutch Honnes,’ as he was called, a thick-headed urchin, came next. 

‘ Well, what ’s your name ? inquired Mr. Mills. 

‘My name ’s Honnes,’ he answered. 

‘ Well, how do you spell it? See néow if you can do it as slick as 
Aaron did.’ 

‘Great Honnes, little Honnes, r-o-n !’ 

The laugh was decidedly against the ‘ master.’ 

‘ Now,’ said Mr. Mills, when the confusion had a little subsided, 
‘as I said before, I’ll divide all on you into classes. All on you who 
VOL. XVIII. 9 
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study the grammar, go together ; all on you who cypher, go together ; 
all on you who are l’arning to read, go together.’ 

The school wheeled into divisions as suddenly as a military compa- 
ny; and the ‘ master’ seemed to look upon us with as intense an air 
of self-superiority as Bonaparte would have done upon an army of 
new-recruited soldiers. 

oo ‘Very well, very well,’ said Ephraim. Now all on the grammar 

; class take the high benches on the east; all on the geography class, 
the high benches on the west ; and all o’ the reading scholars take the 
low benches. ScHoot ’s COMMENCED!’ 

‘School ’s commenced !’ was uttered by Ephraim with infinite au- 
thority, accompanied by a stamp of the foot, and a whirling of the 
ruler, which was absolutely terrific. It had the desired effect. Every 
boy was as whist and silent as though he had suddenly been changed 

: to stone. 
F An hour passed, when the voice of Ephraim was again heard. 

. ‘ Third class, that is reading-class,come upto read. Bring your books; 
form in a line ; stand up strait, and speak plain.’ 

The class straggied along up, some coughing, some blowing their 
noses, some grinning, and some leering. 
i ‘Fine healthy-looking lot of boys,’ said Ephraim, as he surveyed 
i them. ‘Turn to your places.’ 

Every boy wet his thumb and turned to the place selected in the 
‘English Reader,’ which chanced to be that beautiful paraphrase of 
the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm, commencing, ‘ The Lord my 
pasture shall prepare.’ 

: ‘ Now begin,’ said Ephraim. . 

The boy at the head commenced in a whining tone, taking care not 
to make a pause, or catch a breath, until he had reached the end of 
i the verse, when he drew one that might have been heard far out in 
{| the grove, looking up at the same time for a word of praise. 

‘You do well,’ said Ephraim; ‘ you read quick and smart, and 
that’s what I like to see. Now the next thing I want to know,’ said 
he, ‘is, do you understand what you read? Every thing depends on 

, that. I have commenced this school with a determination of making 

i) all my boys understand. Now,’ he added, abstractedly, ‘ what is un- 
: derstood by the first line you have read, ‘ The Lord my pasture shall 
prepare?’ Can you tell me, Jack Janes ?’ 

Jack looked on the floor, and seemed sadly puzzled. Hesitating 
for some time in this position, he at length broke out : 

‘I do n't know, Sir.’ 

‘Don’t know, Sir!’ repeated Ephraim ; why, I am thunder-struck at 
your ignorance! Why, it isas old as Greece and Rome, and used to 
be spoken by Cicero and Demosthenes. Can’t you tell, Bill Jones, 
what that line means ?” 

Bill Jones was about as much troubled as Jack Janes. He could n’t 
tell, and so it went to the foot of the class. 

‘ Well néow every boy pay attention, while I explain, and do n’t 
none on you forget what fon: This sentence, as | said before, has 
reference to the Greeks and Romans, who were a great people, living 
in Africa, about four thousand years ago; but I do n’t recollect the 
exact period. They were a roving race of people, and lived pretty 
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much as many folks in New-England do, by their pasture land, and 
the manufacture of butter, cheese, and such like; and as they were all 
believers in the Christian religion, and somewhat superstitious, they 
used to sing this hymn at the beginning of each year; ‘The Lord 
my pasture shall prepare.’ That’s it. Will you all recollect ? 

Every child nodded his head, and muttered ‘ Umph.’ 

‘ Now,’ said Ephraim, ‘ you can alltake your seats; and be sure to 
understand your reading lesson next time.’ 

The bustle of the reading-class returning to their seats had not sub- 
sided, before the master’s voice was again heard : 

‘Class in astromomy and geography! Re-cite.’ 

The astronomy and geography class formed with more dignity than 
the junior class which had preceded it. Mr. Mills seemed to look 
upon its members also with an increased degree of respect. After they 
were collected in order, Ephraim told them that geography was a great 
study ; that ‘he himself did n’t know nothing of the world only what 
he got from this ;’ that his grandfather had studied a great deal of it, 
and once visited Lake Erie in person. He said he hoped we would 
all meet his expectations in this sublimest of all sciences. He would 
now proceed to ask some questions : 

‘ William Dobbs, how is the state of Maine bounded ?’ 

‘On the north by the Gulf of Mexico, east by Arkansas, south by 
the Potomac, and west by Massachusetts.’ 

‘Very well, Sir. The next — Nicholas Rice: What is the princi- 
pal river in Maine ?’ 

‘ The Sabine.’ 

‘Very well. The next — Joseph Mills: What is its capital ?” 

‘St. Augustine.” _ 

‘That’s right. The next Henry Dobbin: What is its pro- 
duce ? 

‘ Hemp and beeswax.’ 

‘Right. The next — Israel Booth: How many parts of the earth 
are covered with water ?” 

‘ Europe and Asia.’ 

‘ How many with land ? 

‘ Africa and North America.’ 

‘ What is the shape of the world, Nicholas Rice ?” 

‘ Partly round and partly flat.’ 

‘ Which part is flat ? 

‘ That part near the equator.’ 

‘ Very well said, indeed: The next — Joseph Mills: What is an 
equator 

‘An equator is a large brass ring put around the earth, which holds 
it together, while it turns upon its axles. 

‘ Answered well. The next: What are the poles ? 

‘ The poles are large irons run through the world, on which it turns 
round a thousand miles a minute.’ 

‘Or rather,’ said Ephraim, ‘ nine hundred and ninety miles a mi- 
nute. The next: How many miles is the sun from the earth ?” 

‘A hundred millions.’ 


‘It is supposed to be that,’ said —— ‘but we have no certain 


means of knowing. The next: Is the sun inhabited 2” 
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‘No, Sir — but the moon is.’ 
* Who inhabits the moon ? 
‘The man in the moon.’ 
‘That is very well — very well. We can all see the man in the 

moon,’ said Ephraim, ‘and therefore we know the moon is inhabited.’ 

You all pass good examinations in astronomy. Let us put afew more 

questions in geography. ‘ Which is the largest city in the world ?’ 

‘China.’ 

‘ Which is the largest river ?” 

‘ The Mississippi.’ 

‘ The largest island ? 

‘ Long-Island.’ 

‘Very well. Now take your seats, and go on with your lessons.’ 

This is a brief sketch of Ephraim Mills, and his class in its first 
recitation in what he called astronomy and geography. There was 
quite a pause after this searching examination. Nothing was heard 
but the murmur of boys conning their books. Ephraim retired to 
a chair, where he stretched back in a state of exhaustion, fanning him- 
self, and brushing the big flies from his flaming face. 

In the other departments of his school, Ephraim exhibited the same 
kind and degree of talent as in the instances just mentioned. Yet 
he was a school-master, and taught Stokeville school, and received 
therefor the sum of xzne dollars per month, and ‘ boarded round !’ 

I am not going to inflict upon the reader the history of Ephraim’s 
entire administration as ‘ Knight of the Ferule.’ The history of one 
day is the history of another. In his capacity there was ‘neither va- 
riation nor shadow of turning.’ All Stokeville was pleased with him, 
because they were ignorant of him, and all the children were com- 

elled to submit to his authority. It must be borne in mind that the 

Ranauiens of Common Schools in Stokeville, at this period, were 

about as competent for their office as our school-master was for his. 

They were well matched ; and take them altogether, the way in which 

education, literature, and the fine arts thrived, was truly astonishing. 

Every scholar, of course, was soon on the high road to distinction. 
For the first five years of my boyhood, during the early days of 

Stokeville, such were my instructors. The good people thought that 

so long as they had a ‘ master,’ and the ‘ school’ went on, all was well. 

Whether he was capable or incapable, was of no sort of consequence. 

They thought it a duty to send children to school, but it mattered lit- 

tle whether they learned or not. Learning in fact was decidedly un- 

popular. The old people reasoned thus: ‘They had never had but 
three months schooling, yet they were well off in the world, and as 
capable of carrying on business as some of their neighbors who had 
been to college.’ This argument, strengthened by what they called 

‘ practical illustration,’ was of course invincible. How many Stoke- 

villes, Stokeville schools, and Stokeville school-masters, there are in 

existence yet ! 


THE WIDOW-MATCH. 


Iw but one thing the twain agree, 
And mutual discord waive ; 

He Julia joins to wet with tears 

Her former husband’s grave! 













The Bird of Araby. 


THE BIRD OF ARABY,. 


‘ THERE is a superstition among the Arabians, that a Bird called Manoh issues from the brain 
of every dead person, and haunts his sepulchre, uttering lamentable screams, and divulging to the 
ears of the initiated all the secrets and crimes of the deceased.’ 
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Birp of the hollow tomb! 
Born of the brain, where once rich dreams could play, 
Of luxury and bloom ; 
Where passed the spirit hence from Death away, 
When on the unconscious breast the pall funereal lay ? aD 










Il. eh 
Speak ! — Thou in darkness born : Ve 
Thou, nursed of Silence, midst the faded dead, 8 

From friends lamenting, torn ; t 
Thou on whose fabled wing no ray is shed — hi 
Prattler of sins long past — of deeds remembered ! yi 














Ill. 


Thine is a mournful voice, hs 
Thou trumpeter of by-gone acts of shame; ; 
It bids no heart rejoice — + 
It breathes of Pride with its pervading flame — 
Of Lust and Power that ruled, till the Destroyer came. 


IV. 


Dark Bird ! — it is not thine ae 
In the blue chambers of the air to soar ; a 
Amidst the gay sunshine, é 
And Araby's aroma-gales, to pour 
Sweet songs, that melt in air the Groves of Spices o’er. 










v. 


But by the wasting form # 
Of erring Sinner ’t is thy lot to be, 4 
Thou compeer of the worm! i 
Tattling to stranger’s ear that bends to thee, 
Of crimes in secret done, when that still heart was free! 











vi. 


Yet in the wakeful breast y 
Of living Man, a mightier than thou it 
Hath a stern voice impressed : 
’'T is Conscience, whispering, till the shadowed brow 
Grows thoughtful in remorse, that shone in pride but now! 














Vil. 


He is not lost, whose soul 
Leans to the lessons of that hidden Guide, 
And bows to their control ; % 
They check the purpose wrong — unholy Pride— _ ' 
Soothing the heart with peace to heavenly scenes allied. 







Vill. 


And he is doubly blest 
Who woos that calmness in his breast to dwell : 
Night hath for hin sweet rest — 
Day uttereth speech to day — and visions tell 
His self-approving heart that all within is well! 
Philadelphia. Ce a 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Incipents or Traver in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan. By Joun L. 
Srepuens, Author of ‘Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy 
Land.’ In two volumes. pp. 898. New-York: Harper anp Brotuers. 


We take some credit to ourselves that the KnickersocKer was among the first, if 
not the first of the American journals, to awaken a general interest among us in the 
wonderful antiquities of Central America; and we incline to believe that the impulse of 
travel, of which the volumes before us are the noble fruits, was derived originally from the 
original papers and drawings in this Magazine. But be this as it may: certain itis, that 
though the Harpers have published many grand books in their day, yet wedoubt whe- 
ther any of their issues have ever come up, in all respects, to the interest and elegance 
of these superb octavos; we say ‘inall respects;’ having reference thereby to the nov- 
elty of the scenes and objects with which Mr. Steesens makes us acquainted, to the 
never-tiring charm of his narrative and descriptions, and to the really magnificent en- 
gravings, with nearly a hundred of which the volumes are illustrated and embellished. 
These engravings, it must be observed, are mostly from steel plates, executed by skilful 
artists, from drawings made on the spot by Mr. Catnerwoop, who accompanied Mr. 
Srepuens in his ‘travel,’ and who superintended the engraving through all its stages, 
so as to insure perfect accuracy : moreover the subjects are eminently curious as well 
as beautiful, being the mysterious remains of aboriginal architectureand sculpture which 
alone now indicate the sites of great cities once existing in Central America and Mexico ; 
cities whose inhabitants must have been far advanced in mechanical skill at least, and 
which must have teemed with rich, ingenious, and industrious populations ; but of whose 
origin, history, and fate, even of whose names, no record is preserved, and of which 
little is known, tradition itself being silent respecting them. Six of these ruined 
cities — these desolate relics of a people long since passed away — were visited by Mr. 
Sreruens; Copan, Quirigua, Tecpan-Guatimala, Palenque, Ocosingo, and Uxmal; the 
ruins of each were thoroughly explored, and faithful drawings were made of the singu- 
lar edifices, bas-reliefs, statues, and hieroglyphics with which they abound, and the like 
of which has been discovered no where else, either in Europe, Africa, or Asia. They are 
equally remarkable for their elaborate beauty and their perfectly unique character. 

But the engravings, or their subjects, or the descriptions of them given by Mr. 
Srersens, although a prominent feature of attraction in the work, do by no means con- 
stitute its only or its principleattraction. The countries visited by him in the extended 
journey of which these volumes are the rich result, abound with curious and highly in- 
teresting objects for the study of the moralist, the historian, the naturalist, and the 
statesman. Their social and political condition is almost as unique as their ruined cities, 
and at every page we have details most striking in novelty, variety, absurdity, pathos, 
terror or wonder. Then there is the personal adventure, the narrative of which is given 
with such inimitable graphic effect, such an air of unquestionable reality, and with such 
perfect and humorous bon-hommie, as few travellers exhibit in their writings, but which, 
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as they constitute the principal charm of Mr. Steruens’s former volumes, will be looked 
for and most abundantly found in these. We know that public expectation has been 
greatly awakened in relation to this work; that people are prepared to find it wonder- 
fully curious, entertaining, and instructive: such was our own anticipation ; and we 
cannot praise it more highly than by saying that the anticipation was realized and sat- 
isfied to its full extent. The time that will have elapsed between the issuing of these 
volumes and the publication of the present number, makes us fear to occupy our pages 
with any of the numerous passages which are every where pencilled in our sadly be- 
dog’s-eared copy ; for such is the popularity of ‘Incidentsof Travel’ bearing our au- 
thor’s brand, that a second edition would be likely to accompany our extracts from the 
first. We content ourselves with the modest preface : 


‘The author is indebted to Mr. Van Buren, late President of the United States, for the opportu- 
nity of presenting to the public the following pages. He considers it proper to say, that his diplo- 
matic appointment was for a specific purpose, not requiring a residence at the capital, and the object 
of his mission being fulfilled or failing, he was at liberty to travel. At the time of his arrival in 
Central America, that country was distracted by a sanguinary civil war, which resulted, during his 
sojourn there, in the entire prostration of the Federal Government. By the protection and facilities 
aflorded by his official character, he was enabled to accomplish what otherwise would have been 
impossible. His work embraces a journey of nearly three thousand miles in the interior of Central 
America, Chiapas, and Yucatan, including visits to eight ruined cities, with full illustrations from 
drawings taken on the spot by Mr. Catherwood. Its publication has beeu delayed on account of the 
engravings; but on one consideration the author does not regret the delay. Late intelligence from 
Central America enables him to express the belief that the state of anarchy in which he bas repre- 
sented that beautiful country no longer exists ; the dark clouds which hung over it have passed away, 
civil war has ceased, and Central America may be welcomed back among republics,’ 





Briocrapxy AND Poreticat Remains of the late Marcaret Mitter Davinson. By 
Wasuineton Irvine. In one volume. pp. 359. Philadelphia: Lea anp Bian- 
CHARD. 


Our readers are familiar with the name of the young and gifted Lucretia Davipson, 
whose wonderful poetical powers and gentle character were set forth in a volume which 
was noticed in an early number of this Magazine. The present work isa memoir of a 
younger sister, who possessed the same moral and physical constitution, and was, until 
she died, prone to the same feverish excitement of the mind and kindling of the imagina- 
tion, which had acted so powerfully on the fragile form of the early-called Lucretia. 
We know of nothing more touching than the record of her brief career ; her precocity of 
talent, her vivid imagination, and above ail, the sweetness of her disposition, which 
shone through all her lingering and painful illness, and the intermingled ties between 
the fond parent and the affectionate child. A correspondent has laid before us some 
brief recollections of the family of Lucretia Mania and MarGaret Miter Davipson, 
which we take the liberty of introducing in this connection. Alluding to the volume 
under notice, he observes: ‘It is well that the writings of such an uncommon genius 
have fallen into the hands of an editor like Mr. Iavine. This publication, together with 
the memoir and remains of Lucretia Marta Davinson, edited some time since by 
Professor Morse, of the New-York University — which was reviewed in the London 
Quarterly Review, and pronounced to be an exhibition of early talent, to which no age 
or nation had produced a superior — deserve to go down to posterity in intimate asso- 
ciation, and to receive a wide circulation. The latter work has not received in this 
country the attention which it merits. 1t ought to be republished in the inviting form 
of the later work, that these gifted and lovely sisters may together occupy the centre- 
table of every lady, and ornament the library of every scholar, in the country. While 
light works of foreign literature, which have little or no moral purpose to recommend 
them, are circulated through the nation, it is due to the American character that such 
bright and pure gems of native genius as these ‘Remains’ should not be overlooked nor 
neglected. The writer of these pages has been intimately acquainted with the family 
to which these young women belonged, and it is always recollected with deep interest. 
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Often has he experienced their hospitality in Plattsburgh, though the youngest sister 
must have been an infant when his intercourse with it ceased. He well recollects 
Lucretia Mania, when a child, as an amiable and thoughtful little girl, He had no 
idea, however, of the genius that slumbered within her. As she grew up, she was as 
much distinguished by the elegance of her form, the simplicity and neatness of her dress, 
and the brilliancy of her countenance, as by her intellectual endowments. He well re- 
collecte the general notice which herself and an elder sister attracted by their very inte- 
resting appearance on the occasion of the ‘commencement’ of the University of Vermont 
at Burlington, when she might have been fifteen yearsof age. The mother, a very amiable 
woman, has been through the greater part of her years afflicted with severe ill-health ; 
but though her hold on life has been feeble, she has lived to mourn over the early depar- 
ture of three lovely daughters, the eldest of whom became the wife of the Rev. Mr. 
TownseEnpD, an Episcopal clergyman in Canada. The mother, undoubtedly beautiful in 
her youth, possessed a gifted mind; though too much devoted to her family, and too 
severely borne down by illness, to be extensively addicted to literature. A peculiarly 
kind and affectionate disposition was her prominent characteristic. There was, how- 
ever, a great deal of poetry in her structure of mind, though her simple and affectionate 
disposition was at the farthest possible remove from display. Whenever an extraor- 
dinary genius arises, one always looks to find something uncommon in the intellectual 
character of the mother. The part which she has borne in the recent memoir of her 
daughter must cause her to be held in high estimation. The writer well recollects her 
once ‘ telling a story,’ in his social intercourse with the family, which was said to have 
been founded on facts that occurred in the early history of New-Jersey, which for 
interest of incident and fascination of coloring was equal to any tale he ever read; 
yet it was related in the most simple manner, and was the mere overflowing of an ele- 
gant mind and a feeling heart. That story would assuredly prove most effective in 
print, could it be recorded precisely as it fell from her lips. A quarter of a century 
has not effaced the recollection of some of the leading incidents: The eldest son of a 
nobleman in England, having fallen under the displeasure of his father, fled to America 
and came to New-Jersey. Being destitute of any means of support, he resorted to 
school-keeping. Among his scholars was a lovely girl, the daughter of a plain farmer 
in the neighborhood. She attracted his attention, for he saw that she was a young 
woman of rareendowments. His own character and parentage were unknown, but he 
was regarded as an amiable and accomplished young gentleman. After a season of 
courtship, he married her, still continuing the profession of school-keeping. Not long 
after this his father died, and news came to him that he was heir to the title and estate. 
This information, to their astonishment, he conveyed to his wife and her parents. She 
perhaps trembled at the idea of an elevation to a station which her education so little 
prepared her to fill; and her parents, lest this exaltation should cause their beloved 
daughter to despise and forget them. But the fears of neither were realized. Her 
husband sent her to a school to receive a finished education; and when removed to her 
new situation, she slione with brilliancy among the noble ladies, her companions; and 
what is best of all, she cherished the kindest regard for her humble parents, and often 
cheered them with the most affectionate messages and valuable presents. . .. When 
the Remains of Lucretia Mania Davipson appeared, one of the first things for which 
the writer looked, was to see if this tale had not been wrought by her into poetry.’ 

In cordially commending these ‘Remains’ to the reader, we say with our correspon- 
dent: ‘Let not Americans be chargeable with neglecting native genius. It may be 
hoped that the recent publication will revive an interest in the work of the elder sister, 
and that they will both have a circulation in some degree commensurate with their ex- 
traordinary merits. It would cheer the hearts of the bereaved parents to find the rare 
qualities of their lovely daughters duly estimated; and the profits of an extensive sale 


of these works would probably not be disregarded by a family eminently deserving, 
but not wealthy.’ 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


* Disce Moni.’ — Learn to die, is the solemn and all-important lesson taught in a vo- 
lume by Curisropxer Suttroy, D. D., Prebend of Westminster, London, in 1600, @ 
new edition of which, from the press of the Messrs. Apr.eron, is before us. ‘ Man,’ 
says the quaint author, ‘has here only a course to finish, which being finished, he must 
away ;’ and he entreats the living to remember that the ‘healthiest, where or when we 
know not, all must down, when Deatu cometh; which Death is like the serpent Regu- 
lus — no charming can charm him.’ Of all lessons or learnings, ie adds, than a 
lesson of learning to die, ‘ what more weighty, what more divine? What is it to have 
the force of Demosthenes, the persuasive,art of Tully? What is it by arithmetical ac- 
count to divide fractions, and never to think of numbering the time we have yet to live ? 
What is it, by geometrical practice, to take the longitude of the most spacious prospects, 
and not to measure that which the prophet calleth only ‘a span long?’ What is it to 
set the diapason in a musical concert, and for want of good government, to lead a life 
alloutof tune? What is it with the astronomer to observe the motions of the heavens, 
and to have his heart buried in the earth? With the naturalist, to search out the 
cause of many effects, and let pass the consideration of his own frailty? With the 
historian, to know what others have done, and to neglect the true knowledge of him- 
self? With the lawyer, to prescribe many laws in particular, and not to remember the 
common law of nature, a law general? Surely all is nothing worth!’ The style of 
this little volume is remarkable for its terseness, and for its redundance of forcible and 
felicitous metaphor. We perceive here the source of every striking thought with which 
the author of ‘ Lacon’ has transfused his well-known passage upon death. Indeed, 
the entire work is saturate with profound thought and solemnadmonition. It is a book 
well calculated to make us ‘ meditate of our final end, at our lying down, which doth 
resemble the grave, and at our rising up, which may mind us of a joyful resurrection,’ 
and to make this remembrance the key to open in the day and to shut in the night. 
How truthful and sententious are the lessons which ensue: ‘O world, most unworthy 
to be affected of us, where are the riches that poverty hath not decayed! Where is the 
beauty that age hath not withered! Where is the strength that sickness hath not 
weakened! Where is the pomp that time hath not ruined! We are but tenants at will 
in this clay form. The foundation of all the building is a small substance, always 
kept cold by an intercourse of air: the pillar whereupon the whole frame stays is only 
the passage of a little breath; the strength, some few bones tied together with dry 
strings or sinews: bowsoever we piece and patch this poor cottage, it will at last fall ; 
and we must give surrender, when Death shall say, ‘This or that man’s time hath 
come.’ First, we mourn for others; a little after, others mourn for us. Now we sup- 
ply the places and offices and heritages of them that were before; and ere long be, 
others shall come afresh in our rooms, and rule where we rule, sway where we sway, 
and possess all whieh we have gathered together with care, kept with fear, and at last 
left with sorrow.’ 
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‘Our brother is no more!’ Degatn, the pale messenger, has beckoned him silently 
away; and the spirit which kindled with so many elevated thoughts; which explored the 
chambers of human affection, and awakened so many warm sympathies; which rejoiced 
with the glad, and grieved with the sorrowing, has ascended to mansions of eternal 
repuse. And there is one, reader, who above all others feels how much gentleness of 
soul, how much fraternal affection and sincere friendship; how much joyous hilarity, 
goodness, poetry, have gone out of the world; and he will be pardoned for dwelling 
in these pages, so often enriched by the genius of the Departed, upon the closing scenes 
of his earthly career. Since nearly a twelve-month, the deceased has ‘died daily’ in 
the eyes of the writer of this feeble tribute. He saw that Disease sat at his heart, and 
was gnawing at its cruel leisure; that in the maturity of every power, in the earthly per- 
fection of every faculty; ‘when experience had given facility to action and success to 
endeavor,’ he was fast going down to darkness and the worm. Thenceforth were trea- 
sured up every soul-fraught epistle and the recollection of each recurring interview, grow- 
ing more and more frequent, until at length Life like a spent steed ‘panted to its goal,’ 
and Death sealed up the glazing eye and stilled the faltering tongue. Precious sea- 
sons !— sacred scenes! Would it were in our power now to transfer them from our 
cherished records: but the hand wavers and the heart overflows. Leaving these 
therefore, with many other treasured remains and biographical facts for future reference 
and preservation in this Magazine, we pass to the following passages of a letter re- 
cently received from a late but true friend of the lamented deceased, Rev. Dr. Ducacnet, 
Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia; premising merely, that the reverend 
gentleman had previously called upon him at his special instance, in the last note he 


ever penned ; that ‘his religious faith was manifested in a manner so solemn, so frank, 
and so cordial,’ as to convince the affectionate pastor that the failing invalid, aware that 
he must die of the illness under which he was suffering, had long been seeking divine 
assistance to prepare him for the issue so near at hand : 


‘Ar four o’clock on Friday p. m., the day before his death, I saw him again, he himself 
having selected the time, thinking that he was strongest in the afternoon. But there 
was an evident change for the worse; and he was laboring under fever. His religious 
feelings were however even more satisfactory, and his views more clear, than the day 
before. He assured me that he enjoyed a sweet peace in his mind, and that he had no 
apprehension about death. He was ‘ ready todepart’ atany moment. I was unwilling 
to disturb him by much talking, or a very long visit, and made several attempts to leave 
him; but in the most affectionate and pressing manner, not to be resisted, he urged me 
to remain. His heart seemed full of joy and peace; overflowing with gratitude to Gop 
for his goodness, and with kindness tome. Leaving him, after an hour’s interview, I 
promised to return on Saturday a. m., at ten o’clock, and to administer baptism to him 
then. This was done accordingly, in the presence of his father-in-law, and three or four 
other friends and connexions, whom he had summoned to his bed, as he told me, for the 
express purpose of letting them see his determination to profess the faith of the gospel 
which in life he had so long neglected. It was a solemn, moving sight; one of the 
most interesting: and affecting I ever saw. More devotion, humility, and placid confi- 
dence in Gop, I never saw in any sick nan. I mentioned to him that as his strength 
was evidently declining, it would be well for him to say every thing he desired to say to 
me then, as his voice and his faculties might fail. He then affectionately placed his 
arms around my neck ; gently drew my ear near to his lips, that I might hear his whis- 
pers; and after thanking me over and over again for my small attentions to him, which 
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his gratitude magnified into very high services, he proceeded to tell me what he wished 
done with his ‘poor body.’ He expressed very great anxiety to see you, and he very 
much feared that he should die before your expected arrival at midnight. But he said 
he left that matter and every other to Gop’s disposal. AsI was leaving him, he said, 
‘Call again to-day,’ which I promised to do in the evening. He told me he felt a 
happy persuasion that when he passed from this miserable world and that enfeebled 
body, he should enter upon ‘ the inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away.’ Heasked: ‘Do you observe how these words labor to convey the idea of 
Heaven's blessedness to our feeble minds? The ‘inheritance incorruptible? Beauti- 
ful thought! ‘Undefiled’ — more beautiful still! ‘That fadeth not away’ — most 
beautiful of all! I think I understand something of the peaceand glory these redoubled 
words were designed to express.’ And then, raising his wasted hand, with great 
emphasis he said, ‘I shall soon know all about it, I trust!’ 


‘In the evening, about seven o’clock, I received a message from him to come imme- 
diately to him. I was there by eight. I was surprised to find that he had rallied so 
much. There was a strength I had not seen before; and his fine open features were 
lighted up with unusual brilliancy. In every way he seemed better; and I flattered 
myself that he would live to see you, and even hold out for a day or two more. I had 
much charming conversation with him about his state of feeling, his views of himself 
as a sinner, and of God, and of Jesus Christ as a precious Saviour, and of heaven, etc. 
He then handed me a prayer-book, adding, ‘That was my Anne’s,’ meaning his wife’s. 
‘ Now read me the office for the sick in this book. I want the wholeofit. I have read it 
myself over and over, since you pointed it out to me, and it is delightful.’ He then repeated 
the sentence, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter day 
upon the earth,’ and asked if that was not a part of it. I told him that that belonged to 
the burial service. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘it is quite suitable for me, for it will soon be read 
by you over my grave.’ I sat by his bed, and found the place. Waiting in silence to 
receive his signal to begin, I thought he was engaged in secret prayer, and was unwilling 
to interrupt him. But he remained silent so long, seeming to take no notice of me, 
that I spoke to him. I found that his mind was wandering, and that speech had failed. 
He muttered indistinctly only. From that moment, he sank gradually away. His 
emaciated limbs were retracted and cold; his pulse failed; the shadow of death gathered 
fast and dark upon his countenance; his respiration became feebler and feebler; and at 
last, at precisely five minutes past ten, he died. So imperceptibly and gently did his 
happy spirit flee away, that it was some time before we could ascertain that he had gone. 
I never saw a gentler death. There was no pain, no distress, no shuddering, no violent 
disruption of the ties of life. Both as to the mind’s peace and the body’s composure, it 
was a beautiful instance of evPavacca. The change which indicated the approach of his 
last moment, took place about half an hour only before he died. Such, my dear Sir, 
are all the chief particulars I can remember, and which I have thought you would desire 
to know.’ 


A Frew summary ‘Reflections’ upon the character of the lamented deceased succeed, 
which, although intended, as was the foregoing, only for a brother’s eye, we cannot 
resist the desire to cite in this connexion : 


‘ He was, so far as his character revealed itself to me, a man of a most noble, frank, 
and generous nature. He was as humble asa little child. He exhibited throughout 
most remarkable patience. He never complained. But once, while I was on bended 
knees, praying with him for patience to be given him, and acknowledging that all he had 
suffered was for the best, he clasped his hands together, and exclaimed, ‘Yes! right, 
right — allright! - - - He was oneof the most affectionate-hearted men I ever saw. 
Every moment I spent with him, he was doing or saying something to express to me his 
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attachment. He would take my hand, or put his arm around my neck, or say some- 
thing tender, to tell me that he loved me. He showed the same kind feeling to his at- 
tendants, his faithful nurse, Resecca,*and to the humblest of the servants. ++ * He 
was of course, with such a heart, grateful for the smallest attentions. He received 
the most trifling offices with thanks. I observed this most remarkably on the evening 
of his death. I had taken my son with me, that he might sit up with him on Saturday 
night, if occasion should require. When I mentioned that the youth was in the room, 
he called for him; welcomed him most kindly, thanked him over and over for hia 
friendly intentions; and in fact, broke out into the warmest expressions of gratitude 
for what his sensitive and generous heart took to be a high act of favor. All this was 
within an hour and a half of hisdeath. + - - Finally, I believe he was atruly religious 
man. I have no doubt that he was fully prepared for his end; and that through the 
sacrifice of the cross, and the Saviour who died there for sinners, he was pardoned and 
accepted. He has gone, I feel persuaded, to the abodes of peace, where the souls of 
those who sleep in the Lorp Jesus enjoy perpetual felicity and rest.’ 


Surety all who peruse the foregoing affecting record, may exclaim with the poet 
whom we lament : 


‘Jt were not sad, to feel the heart 

Grow passionless and cold — 

To fecl those longings to depart, 
That cheered the saints of old; 

To clasp the faith which looks on high, 

Which fires the Christian’s dying eye, 
And makes the curtain-fold 

That falls upon his wasting breast 

The door that leads to endless rest. 


it were not lonely, thus to lie 
On that triumphant bed, 
Till the free spirit mounts on high, 
By white-winged seraphs led; 
Where glories earth may never know, 
O’er ‘many mansions’ lingering, glow, 
In peerless lustre shed; 
It were not lonely, thus to soar 
Where sin and grief can sting no more!’ 


One of the Philadelphia journals, in announcing the demise of the dear Departed, 
observes: ‘Mr. CLarx was a scholar, a poet, and agentleman. ‘None knew him but 
to love him.’ His health had fora long time been failing. The death of his accom- 
plished and lovely wife, a few years ago, upon whom he doated with a passionate and 
rapturous fondness, had shaken his constitution and eaten his strength. None but inti- 
mate friends knew the influence of that sad affliction upon his physical frame. To the 
last his heart yearned over the dust of thatluvely woman. In his death-chamber, her 
portrait stood always before him on his table, and his loving eye turned to it even in 
extremest pain, as though it were his living and only friend.’ This is literally true. 
Beyond question, moreover, the seeds of the disease which finally removed him from 
the world, were ‘ sown in sorrow’ for the death of the cherished companion of his bo- 
som. His letters, his gradually-declining health, his daily life, his published writings, 
all evince this. The rose on the cheek and the canker at the heart do not flourish at 
the same time. The ms. of the ‘Dirge in Autumm came to us literally sprinkled with 
spreading tear-drops; and the familiar correspondence of the writer is replete with 
kindred emotion. To the last moment of his life, he kepta collection of ‘his Anwe’s’ 
letters under his pillow, which he as regularly perused every morning as his Bible and 
prayer-book. Her portrait, draped in black, crossed the angle of the apartment, above 
his table, where it might gaze ever upon him with its ‘large, bright, spiritual eyes.’ 
Never shall we forget his apostrophe to that beautiful picture, when his ‘flesh and his 
heart failed him,’ and he knew that he must soon go hence, to be here no more: ‘ Sleep 
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on, my love!’ said he, in the beautiful and touching words of the Bishop of Chichester’s 
*Exequy on the Death of a Beloved Wife,’ and in a voice scarcely audible through his 
frequent sobs : 


‘Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed, 

Never to be disquieted : 

My last ‘ good night’! — thou wilt not wake 
Till I thy fate shall overtake: 

Till age, or grief, or sickness, must 

Marry my body to that dust 

lt so much loves; and fill the room 

My heart keeps empty in thy tomb. 


“Stay for me there; I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale ; 
And think net much of my delay, 

I am already on the way ; 

And follow thee with all the speed 

Desire can make, or sorrows breed. 

Each minute is a short degree, 

And every hour a step toward thee; 

At night, when I betake to rest, 

Next morn I rise nearer my West 

Of life, almost by e:ght hours’ sail, 

Than when Sleep breathed his drowsy gale.’ 


Most just the tribute we have seen paid to the affection and patience and grateful spirit 
of thedeceased. To thelast, his heart was full-fraught with all tender reminiscences and 
associations. In the first stages of his illness, when as yet it was scarcely known to 
affeet his general routine of life, he thus replies to a remonstrance from the writer 
against the growing infrequency of his familiar letters: ‘In these spring days, L ——, 
all my old feelings come freshly up, and assure me that Iam unchanged. 1 shall be the 
same always; so do you be. ‘'T'winn’d, both ata birth,’ the only pledges of our parents’ 
union, we should be all the world to each other : 


¢ 


‘We are but two —a little band — 
Be faithful till we die; 
Shoulder to shoulder let us stand, 
Till side by side we lie!’ 


As he gradually grew weaker and weaker, the ‘childhood of the soul’ seemed to be 
renewed; the intellectual light to burn brighter and brighter, and the chastened fancy 
to become more vivid and refined. May it be vouchsafed to us hereafter so to set 
forth the examples we have preserved of these excellencies, that if the eye that is dim 
were instinct with mortal vision, it might approve, and the heart that is cold might 
respond with renewed affection! Wuti1s was for some months aware that he had not 
long to live. ‘1 shall die,’ said he, a few weeks since, ‘in the leafy month of June; 
beautiful season!’ And turning his head to gaze upon the trees in the adjoining ceme- 
tery-grove, whose heavy foliage was swaying in the summer wind, he murmured to 
himself the touching lines of Bryant: 


‘I know, I know I shall not see 
The season’s glorious show, 
Nor will its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wild music flow ; 
But if around my place of sleep 
The friends I love shall come to weep, 
They may not haste to go: 
Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 
Will keep them lingering by my tomb: 
These to their softened hearts will bear 
The thought of what has been, 
And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene.’ 


How forcibly were the recollections of this scene borne in upon the mind, as the long 
procession, following the friend for whom they mourned, defiled into the gates of St. 
Peter’s, on that brightest morning of the month of his heart; the officiating divine 
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from whom we have quoted chaunting eloquently the while the touching and beautiful 
service for the dead! Upon the soft velvet green-sward and the white marble vault- 
slabs shimmered down through venerable trees the warm sunlight, flecking all the 
expanse below; but where was he, to whose eye every phase of nature was a delight ; 
whose ‘ silent voice, speaking in forms and colors,’ was ever in his ear; the divinity 
whom he worshipped with fervent, poetical devotion — looking ever through nature up 
to nature's Gop! Yet we buried not there our friend, our brother, but only the frail 
tenement in which he dwelt complainingly for awhile, as in a home. ‘It was the 
1 material mould only that earth claimed; it was dust alone that descended to dust.’ 
But he has gone! leaving behind him a name to live, as we trust, in the heart 
of the nation. As a moral poet, we know not a line which dying he could have 
§ wished to blot. He was an American, in all his heart, and loved to dwell upon 
the future destiny of his beloved country. He was a sincere, unvarying, unflinch- 
ing FRIEND ; and although in his long career as editor of an influential daily journal, and 
in his enlarged intercourse in society, it were not strange were it otherwise, yet it has 
been truly remarked by one of his contemporaries — all of whom, let us gratefully add, 
have borne the warmest testimony to his genius and his worth — that ‘it may be said 
Mr. Crarxk had no enemy, and only encountered attacks from one or two coarse and 
unworthy sources, against which no character, however gentle and deserving, could 
have immunity.’ Another observes, that ‘it was in the character of an editor that he 
won upon the feelings and affections of so many, and entitled himself to the regard of 
his brethren of the press, toward whom he always acted with courtesy; positive, when 
invited by kindred propriety ; negative, when he believed unkindness or inability to appre- 
ciate courtesy existed.’ So to live among his fellow men as did the deceased, and at 
last, ‘with heart-felt confidence in Gop, and the sacramental seal almost fresh upon 
his brow, gently to fall asleep in Jesus, looking with a Christian’s hope for a Christian’s 
reward,’* — surely, thus ‘to die is gain!’ And in view of such a hope and such an end, 
well may we who, left behind to drag a maimed life, exclaim with the poet: 






‘O Death! thy freezing kiss 
Emancipates — the rest is bliss — 
I would 1 were away!’ 





Tue Late Miss Lanpon. — We welcome with cordial pleasure two volumes from 
the press of Messrs. Lea anp Biancuarp, Philadelphia, containing the ‘Life and 
Literary Remains of ‘L. E.L.’, by Laman Biancuarp. We receive the work at too 
late a period, and under circumstances too painful, to attempt a review of it in detail for 
the present issue. We had the pleasure to number Mrs. L. E. L. Mactean among our 
private correspondents; and shall take occasion hereafter, in an adequate notice of the 
volumes before us, to quote a few striking and characteristic passages from some of 
her later letters. We hope these volumes will find a wide sale in this country. Miss 
Lanpon was proud of the approbation of her American readers. ‘If any thing on 
earth,’ she writes us, in one of her cherished epistles, ‘can realize that glory which is to 
a poet its own ‘exceeding great reward,’ it is the fame that comes from afar, when song 
has gone over the waters like the dove, and like that dove brought home its own sign 
of life and beauty.’ The first volume comprises a sketch of the literary and: personal 
life of its subject, and is interspersed with numerous letters. A large portion of the 
writings of the author, here given to the public, are entirely new, including a tragedy 
which does honor to her reputation. 


* Obituary in the Episcopal ‘ Banner of the Church.’ 
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Our Foreign Bupcer. — By the latest steam-packets we have received from atten- 
tive correspondents in London and Paris sundry entertaining communications, with 
the magazines and periodicals for the month, and other fresh publications from the 
English, French, and Scottish capitals. With the following gossipping letter from 
Paris — which, how light soever it may seem, is yet not without its fruitful lessons to 


our anti-American copyists — and a glance at the new publications, we are compelled 
to content ourselves for the present. 


THE GRAND OPERA, PARIS. 


‘THe fame of the Grand Opera was the main cause of my coming to Europe. I am 
quite willing to confess it; and I shall hope to pay Paris another visit from your side, for 
the same reason. My arrival was ona Sunday, and that very evening there was to be 
a performance. What was I to do? ‘Doas they do in Rome? I was not cynic, 
or at least Parisian enough, to violate my well-trained conscience, although it became 
much easier after a few weeks’ wear in the capital. I yielded with reluctance to Con- 
science, not without first proceeding to take a view of the exterior of the edifice, which 
was surrounded by a dense crowd. I continued to gaze, until the performance com- 
menced, when I slowly loitered away. On the morrow, remembering the crowd before 
the door, I determined to be on the spot at an early hour; but notwithstanding my 
arrival more than an hour and a half before the time, I found at least an hundred and 
fifty persons, as enthusiastic and anxious as myself, crowded around the door. ‘Crowded’ 
did Isay? No, I belie the gentlemanlike nation. There was no crowding. They were 
entering as orderly as we enter a place of public worship. This fine order, however, 
must not be altogether attributed to the phrenological bump or organ of that name. There 
were plenty of bayonets walking about the passages, to prick the refractory into sub- 
jection to ‘ Heaven’s first law.’ + - - Theaccommodations for the wait-ers are excel- 
lent. One is neither exposed to the weather nor to annoyance from standing indiscrimi- 
nately in a vast assembly. A series of stalls are constructed, which traverse the front 
from side to side, through which you range, two by two, without having one’s elbows 
in your ribs, or the brim of his hat clipping your eyes. And should you unfortunately 
arrive late, it matters little, for the best positions, or those nearest the door, are usually 
retained by some gentlemen, (as they seemed by their air and dress,) who will exchange 
with you, ‘for a consideration.’ After waiting an hour or more, not without amuse- 
ment, an opportunity of seizing which a Frenchman never suffers to escape, the clock 
struck seven. Instantly the door flew open, and the column advanced; not hurricane 
fashion, sweeping all before; but cool, foo cool for my excited nerves. Paying little 
more for a ticket than at the Park Theatre, I betook myself to the choicest part of the 
house, the pit; devoted to dilettanti, connoisseurs, etc. How nice the arrangement! 
No cut-asunder seats, but all nicely cushioned, with stuffed backs, and rests for the 
elbows; a seat entirely to one’s self, which you retain during the whole evening, pro- 
vided that on going out you deposit any article upon it. - - - Thus seated to my satis- 
faction, I proceeded to reconnoitre my whereabout. It was truly the Granp Opera, 
if grandeur and magnificence are intended by the term. The paintings of goddesses, 
graces, and cupids on the dome and before the boxes; the extensive use of gilding ; 
the chandeliers, the glittering lights, admirably disposed; the array of fine ladies, radi- 
ant with flowers, plumes, and jewelry; the dark streak formed by the moustaches of 
lords, dandies, etc., in the first tier, contrasted with the ivory teeth of the laughing belles ; 
the vast mirrors in the boxes, and the rich, tasteful curtains of blue and other civilized co- 
lors; tier on tier five or six deep, equally with the first resplendent with grace and beauty ; 
and fops with lighter purses, and ornaments of paste ; retaining soul and body together by 
a few bowls of soup -maigreanda half bottle of vin ordinaire, that they may obtain means 
to visit this place of enchantment; all these are but parts of the great scene. - - - In 
afew minutes a buzz ran through the audience. Casting my eyes to the vent beneath 
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the stage, I beheld the little commander, Hazenecx, enter, spectacles on nose, smiling 
graciously, and followed by his corps d’armée of an hundred or more. His position is 
more elevated than the rest ; and being seated, he reviewed the troops; now observing 
the right wing, or the wind instruments, then the left. Allright. Tap-tap! and wav- 
ing his magic bow, slowly and majestically moved off the overture of Robert le Diable, 
for the one hundredth time, like a vast steam-ship, amid the perfect silence instead of the 
plaudits of the audience. It was amusing to watch his movements. Now he slowly 
waves his bow, for the air is pathetic ; anon he waxes hot; his arm begins to acquire 
force ; he directs rapidly his eye toward each column, as he would have it fall in, or re- 
treat, until at length he lashes himself into a perfect rage; he rises to his feet, and dashes 
his bow across his instrument, but without touching it. Presently, all subsides, gradu- 
ally as it began. The utmost order prevails during the performance. There is no 
‘clapping’ until the air or part, though never so long, is finished. The slightest whisper 
brings down the instant ‘Pish!’ of the whole house. A few heads may be marking 
time, with eyes ina fine frenzy rolling, as if possessed with a spirit; or an admiring 
elbow may be seen nudging the ribs of a friend; but all is perfectly noiseless, until at 
length a burst of applause, like the explosion of long-generated and pent-up steam, 
announces the general enthusiasm, in howls of delight and ‘bravos’ and ‘ bravissimos’ 
innumerable. - - - The first and second tiers are divided into private boxes. One of 
these, directly in front of the stage, is reserved for the King and Queen. It is seldony 
occupied, and is only distinguished from the rest by two highly-gilded chairs. There 
is no ‘third tier’ or brothel; and if any disreputable females are present, they are 
indiscriminately disseminated over the house. There are latticed boxes, where one, un- 
observed, can yet observe the audienee. These, if adopted in our country, would prove 
convenient and profitable; for there are many among us who, fearful of their example 
on others, absent themselves from these operatic entertainments. The latticed boxes, 
I am informed, are more patronized than any other portions of the house. I must not 
forget the vast Saloon, some two hundred feet in length, filled to repletion with exqui- 
sites, etc., who seldom enter the interior, on account of ‘the horrible wind-instruments 
and big bass-viols !’ 

‘ Great attention is paid to the scenery, decorations, and dresses, even down to the silk 
stockings of the vast and well-drilled chorus. Between the acts of the opera comes 
the ballet ; consisting of some fifty perfectly-drilled dancers, and among them three or 
four of the first file—aTaction1, an Ettster, ora Cenrto. Here they cut such fantastic 
tricks before high heaven as might make the angels weep. Here, on account of the 
scantiness of the drapery, artists, painters, poets, philosophers, wits, assemble, to ob- 
serve nature undisguised ; and here the young doctor receives the first rudiments of 
anatomy. Is this the reason, think you, why the Parisian doctor excels all the rest of the 
world? I groan over my own morals, when I find myself affeeting the ballet ; but am 
greatly consoled when I see the most delicate and refined ladies looking on unabashed. 
A greater display of garb would be disgusting, even to the vile; for it is a well known Pa- 
risian fact, that a slight attempt at dress, or what we should term modesty, is far more en- 
ticing than- perfect nudity. - - - Thepassion of the French for dancing is intense. In 
‘Robert the Devil,’ though a German opera, sonie fifty young witches rise from the 
dead in their winding-sheets, but soon shuffle off their mortal coil, toa condition the next 
remove from nudity, and in this state commence dancing after a most diabolical pattern ; 
' making night hideous, and ‘ we fools of reason most terribly to shake,’ lest they should 
really catch their little deaths of cold. - - - Notwithstanding the annual grant by the 
government of about one hundred and thirty thousand dollars, and a pension of thirty 
thousand for decayed actors, and the free use of the theatre, it will not clearits ex- 
penses. The principal singers are taught expressly by the government; the scenery 
is painted by an academy instituted for that purpose; and every thing is on the most 
liberal scale. Yet, though the French doat on it as ‘their mother,’ they would over- 
turn the government, ‘ for a frisk,’ and with the gain of anarchy, ‘acquire a loss,’ (so 
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important to them) of every place of public amusement, now supported by the state. 
Boobies !’ 


Tae Macazines strike us as unusally rich and various in their contents. Briack- 
woop has several capital papers. ‘T’en Thousand a Year’ exhibits, in the present 
number, no attempts at theultra pathetic, which sometimes in the writer's hands degene- 
rate into mere melodramatic situations and sheer mawkishness. It is in pictures of 
men, in expositions of subtle points of human character and action, that this author 
excels. We have been much impressed with the article entitled ‘Russia as it was in 
the Summer and Winter of 1812,’ a spirited delineation, resting on a direct personal 
experience. The annexed passage, descriptive of the gathering of the Russian army 
toward Smolensko, is graphic exceedingly : 


‘ But now began to swarm and thicken about us, even more and more, that vast equipage of war, 
stretching to the frontiers of Poland from the central depths of Asia, which connected itself with the 
events of thisever memorable year. Carriages, by thousands, ina line, loaded with the food of armies; 
oxen, by tens of thousands, moving westward to the general shambles; tumbrils, artillery, officers’ equi- 
pages in never-ending succession. Often, for half'a day together, we were brought toa dead halt, from 
the mere impossibility of making way against this heady current of Asia and Europe militant. What 
served to embroil the moving masses still more, was the long line of prisoners, many political prisoners, 
some already prisoners of war, escorted by swarms of Cossacks and Hulans, who were transferring 
them to the inland depths of Russia. Then at night, what new aspects of this vast moving, breathing, 
fluctuating panorama! If the night happened to be cloudy and dark, then myriads of watch-fires 
gleamed over the sea-like expanses of level ground; soldiers, prisoners, herdsmen, wagons, recruits, 
women, officers, commissaries, all daucing, singing, or, at times, drinking together; here, for miles in 
succession, scattered to a quarter of a mile’s distance on each side of the road, you would pass whole 
divisions of the army, thirty thousand strong, all in their shirt sleeves, roasting, trying, broiling, 
boiling, their main luxurious meal, after the fatigues of the day were over; farther on, if the night 
were starlight or moonlight, you would come suddenly upon white, snowy tents, raising themselves 
in ghostly silence from among the blooming heaths; and farther still, you would pass multitudes 
who, having no such luxuries as tents, were adopting the far wholesomer plan for all weather (but 
especially for hot summer nights) of bivouacking, and might be seen stretched at their length by 
whole pulks and regiments, sleeping under the canopy of the heavenly host, and scarcely observing 
the ceremonies of sentries or outposts in this region of wild sylvan nature—as yet so fur from 
the enemy.’ 


Equally vivid and striking. is the following sketch of a scene at Smolensko, the very 
heart and centre of strategic movements, and the rallying point for the armies gather- 
ing from all the capital routes through Russia, to withstand the four hundred and fifty 
thousand fighting men whom Napoteon had brought across the Niemen : 


‘Continually in this week at Smolensko, streaming through the streets, but to more advantage as 
approaching along the roads from Moscow or St. Petersburg, one would see the pompous array of 
armies under every variety and modification that Europe or Asia can furnish. Now came, for hours 
together, the sea-like tread of infantry, the main masses of modern warfare, the marching regiments 
of the Czar’s armies. Then, after an interval of ten minutes, would be heard the thunder of cavalry 
approaching ; and immediately began to fly past us, like a hurricane, squadrons after squadrons of 
those whose horses had drunk from the Wolga or the Caspian; many with Siberian fur barrets, who 
lived near the icy ocean; fine races of Tartars from the Kabarda and the Crimea; men from three 
different sides of the Euxine, and both sides of the Ural Mountains; stately Cossacks from the Don; 
Kalmucks, with flat noses, and bodies square, and wooden legs, and eyes set obliquely, precisely as 
Ammianus Marcellinus describes the Huns of Attilla’s armies fifteen centuries ago ; Hulans careering 
with vast spears; Chinese-looking men from the pastoral Tartars of the great eastern steppes; and 
ugly Basikirs, with blinking malicious eyes, and armed, even in this era of civilization, [hear it, 
Captain Dalgetty!] with bows, and sounding arrow-sheafs rattling on their backs. But perhaps 
the most interesting (certainly the most beautiful) interlude in this prodigious mask of martial life 
was, whenever a squadron of Circassian cavalry cantered past ; all of them in glittering steel shirts 
of mail, all carrying floating plumes of the most beautiful description in their helmets, all superbly 
mounted, men and horses alike presenting the same tall, graceful, slender figures and features, con- 
trasting so powerfully with the quadrangular massy bodies and sidelong leer of the ugly Kalmucks 
and Bashkirs.’ 


The antagonist thought was natural to the writer, which presented the utter stillness, 
the inaudible tread, of that final grave which was so surely stealing onward to swallow 
up, in one common abyss of darkuess, the horse and his rider, the master and the 
slave, the mover of this mighty uproar, and the poor suttler that dogged his heels for 
bread. ‘Five-and-twenty or thirty years hence, thought I, say in the year 1840, what 
will have become of these innumerable captains, marshals, plumed cavaliers so stately 
and exulting, beneath whose sounding tread the earth shakes on this day of August, 
1812!’ Let the following picture of the fate which befel the adversaries of these mar- 
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tial masses, on their retreat from Moscow, assist the reader’s imagination in solving 
this query : 


‘Through the whole extent of the wide region between Pleskow and Wilna, the eye beheld no 
signs almost of life; every where roofless houses, with not so much as a cat mewing among the 
ruins; shapeless wrecks where there had been villages or churches; heaps of forlorn chimnies, 
stove window-frames or mullions, rafters scorched and blackened; oftentimes piles of nondescript 
rubbish, from which rose up through melting snow smouldering flames, vapors, and a hideous odour, 
that too often bespoke the secret crimes lurking below — bodies decaying and slowly burning, pro- 
bably those of unoffending peasants. - + - On the second, third, and fourth days of our journey, 
we began to meet the long files of prisoners. What a spectacle! Literally a succession of lazar- 
houses and hospitals turned out into the open air. Meagre wretches, crawling along with difficulty, 
not always in a human posture, but on their knees, blood-soaked rags hanging about them, their 
faces blue, or even livid purple, and endeavoring to draw warmth as well as nutriment from pieces of 
loathsome raw horse-flesh. Many died before our eyes, as we slowly moved along, and in crowds at 
the posting-stations. That part of the sick for whom sledges had at last been found, were packed 
in layers, one over the other, with straw between them. Which would die first, it had been impos- 
sible to judge, in these hurried packings of human creatures. Which kad died, it became difficult to 
know ; the straw perhaps, or the man above him, preventing any clear examination of the face; and 
the dreadful effects from decomposition being now slow to express themselves decisively under this 
iron rigor of frost. And thus at the posting-houses, where piles of these victims were accumulated, 
for want of horses, the groans of suffering, shrieks of anguish from festering wounds, the parting 
spasm or farewell sigh of the departing, might all be heard (sometimes all at one moment) from the 
same sledge; while from others, the silence, total or comparative, would announce that the last 
struggle was past. As often as this event was discovered — an event desirable in all eyes, when so 
many were waiting for any protection from the icy wind or the exposure of the road — the corpse or 
corpses would be hastily removed; in doing which, as the death or deaths might have occurred in- 
differently in any layer, upper or lower, a disturbance more agonizing than their wounds was often 

iven to such as might remain alive. But what was done with the corpses extracted from these 
freights of misery? Were they buried? Notatall. That would have been a work of toil in the 
frozen state of the groun. . - . Through the whole route to Wilna, dead men had been hung up 
on the branches of trees, with marks of ignominy on their persons —brands impressed on their 
ghastly foreheads — stakes driven through their hearts. Sometimes where the snow lay too heavily 
on these boughs, or the furious north-easter, with the weight of the dead men, had weakened them 
too much, the whole mass, broken bough and corpse, would all come down together, and lie across 
the narrow road. Oftentimes in the middle of the night, when all was dark in the wild ‘ tormented’ air, 
and only the ground was illuminated by the snow, suddenly our eight horses would all fall back upon 
their haunches, sport, rear, plunge; and when we alighted with our torches to examine the cause of 
this tumult, we generally found a litter of wood disbranched from some tree that overshadowed the 
road, but in the centre a human body, and perhaps a face half withered by frost, half eaten by a 
wolf, yet still, among mouldering and ruins, not improbably presenting a faded expression of horrid 
human passions. + - + From the river Duennato Wilna, however many were the cross roads, 
or however expansive might be the heath or the forest through which the traveller was left to choose 
a track, no stranger could ever have needed a guide, but might, through these hundreds of miles, 
have guided himself by the unburied corpses.” 


It needs some such horridly forcible limning from nature as this, to enable one fully 
to appreciate the appropriateness of the design which Cruiksnank sent to Paris fora 
monument to Napoteon; a pyramid of skulls, rising high in air from a wide and 
shadowy base, and on the top the skeleton of the Great Captain, standing in his mili- 
tary boots, with bis bony arms folded upon his fleshless ribs. The article we have been 
considering, in connection with another entitled ‘ When I was in the Legion,’ which de- 
scribes the processes of recruiting, drilling, punishing, ete., in the British army, one 
would think must subdue in all English readers any strong predilection for military 
life, or the ‘honorsof war’ A description of the success of a wily, wheedling sergeant, 
in raising recruits in Ireland, is followed by the subjoined group of pictures, which is 
scarcely excelled by Carty.te’s memorable sketch of the French and English ‘ Dum- 
drudge :’ 


‘You have often turned to look, no doubt, at a squad of recruits, shepherded by a sergeant or a 
corporal, siraggling through the streets, lame as degs with their march of probably some hundred 
miles from the country, and have smiled, maybe, to hear their rude remarks upon the new world of 
town, through which they are hurried like a herd of bullecks, on their way to Chatham, Woolrich, 
or some other of those military warehouses, where great quantities of this sort of cattle are wanted 
for exportation, You have often seen them, no doubt; but did your thoughts ever revert to the 
peaceful scenes they came from, and the parents, friends, and, it may be, sweethearts they have left 
behind, or to the little world of wo that troubles the humble sphere they have left forever? On 
looking forward, did you ever reflect on the fate through future years of these poor young men, 
going through life in the dull unvaried routine of the mechanical duties of that, to the private 
man — most mechanical of all professions; carrying a musket under the broiling heat of a tropical 
sun — wearing out life under the walls of a garrison town —and if they finally escape, through sin- 
gular good luck or strength of constitution, the many casualties of disease or accident, that in the course 
of five-and-twenty years’ service, kill the regiment they belong to thrice over, in what condition do 
they return to their native country? Seeaship load of the poor fellows land at Chatham, lantern- 
jawed, hollow-eyed, saffron-skinned, bent almost double, eaten up with disease, and all but dead men ; 
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and to think that these are the same fellows that went abroad full of life, hope, and expectation, and 
return thus to find death their only promotion, and the grave their most comfortable quarters.’ 


A sketch is given of a poor culprit, who, attended by a corporal and two rank and file 
with drawn bayonets, is brought to the surgeon’s quarters to be inspected for a punish- 
nent certificate. A fine young fellow in rude health is often thus stripped and exam- 
ined, to see if he is in condition for the lash: fingered and pawed like a bullock by a 
butcher; and dismissed with a diplomd qualifying him to be scourged till his backbone 
and his flesh part company. In the present instance, however, the humanity of the 
doctor saves the pale and trembling victim, and in a manner sufficiently amusing. A 
laughable scene is also here recorded, wherein a certain surly, ill-tempered officer, 
whose wife and sister were in the habit of visiting him at the barracks, gives orders, 
out of spite to subordinate officers, whose families had hitherto enjoyed the same privi- 


lege, that ‘no females are to be allowed in barracks after tattoo, under any pretence 
whatever :’ 
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_ ‘It so happened that, on the morning after this announcement appeared in the order book, an old 
lieutenant, who might have been the major’s grandfather, with a few years to spare, and whom we 
used to call ‘the General,’ on account of his age and gray hairs, was the officer on duty. To the 
sergeant of the guard the General gave the necessary orders, with strict injunctions to take care 
that the order of exclusion should be obeyed to the letter; and the sergeant was too old a soldier not 
to have learned the doctrine of passive obedience. 

Shortly after tattoo, sundry ladies as usual presented themselves at the barrack gate, and were of 
course refused admission; when, to the surprise of the sentinel on duty, the major’s lady and sister- 
in-law made their appearance, and walked boldly to the wicket, with the intention of entering as 
usual. To their astonishment, the sentry refused them permission to pass: the sergeant was called, 
but that worthy was quite as much of a precision as the ladies, and his conscience would not permit 
him to let them in. 

‘Do you know who we are, Sir?’ inquired the major’s lady, with much asperity of voice and 
manner. 

‘Oh! certainly,’ said the sergeant. ‘1 knows your ladyships very well.” 

‘And pray, what do you mean, Sir, by this insolence ?” 

‘I means no insolence whatsomedever, marm: but my orders is partickler to let no female ladies 
into this here barrack after tattoo, upon no account whatever, and | means to obey my orders without 
no mistake.’ 

‘Then you have the effrontery to refuse admittance to the lady of your commanding-officer ! 
screamed the Honorable Mrs. Snooks. 

‘ And her sister!’ sbrieked the second lady. 

‘ Most sartinly, marm,’ replied the non-commissioned officer, with profound gravity ; ‘I knows my 
duty.’ 

‘Good gracious, what assurance!’ 

‘No insurance at all, marm; if your ladyships was princesses you could n’t come in after tattoo ; 
my orders is partickier.’ 

‘Do n’t you know, sirrah, that these orders cannot be intended to apply to us ? 

‘I does n’t know nuffin about that, my lady ; but orders is orders, and must be obeyed.’ 

‘ Impudence ” 

‘Imperance or no imperance, I must do my duty; and, I can tell your ladyships, if my superior 
officer was for to give me orders not to let in the major himself, 1 would be obligated to keep his honor 
out at the pint of the baggonet!’ 

The officer of the guard was sent for, and the officer of the guard sent for the orderly book, which 
by the light of the guard-room lantern was exhibited to the ladies, with much courtesy, by the Gene- 
ral, in justification of his apparent rudeness.’ 
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The ‘Hints to Authors’ treat of ‘The Biographical ;’ and the same redundant satire 
pervades the present number that has rendered all its predecessors so entertaining. 
The ‘ specimen’ which the writer gives us, illustrates the modern mode of elevating the 
subject of a memoir, by glossing over his faults, or rather converting them into virtues. 
Mr. Joun Gussins, a low personage, addicted to theft and other small peccadilloes, is 
the hero. The merely cursory reader would scarcely discover that he was a villain. 
He is a drunkard, moreover, and the founder of a unique society for his order, the anti- 
podes of teetotalism, which is thus described in a letter quoted by the biographer: 


‘ Despising from the bottom of his heart the miserable milksops who cheat the revenue and reduce 
themselves to the level of the beasts, whose only drink is water, he has resolved to found a great in- 
stitution, to which any person shall be admitted on payment to him of twopence, and taking what he 
calls the ’Toxication pledge. But far from following the example of the aforesaid hypocrites in 
limiting his association to those only who take the ‘ Total’ pledge, he has resolved to divide the asso- 
ciation into two classes, to either of which a proselyte shall have the privilege of belonging ; one to 
be composed of those who take the Total Drunkenness pledge ; and the other, of those who take the 
Occasionally Sober Pledge. In taking the total drunkenness pledge, it is to be understood that the 
person binds himself at some one hour or other of each lawful day, and twice every Sunday, to pro- 
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duce in himself, by means of one or more of the following liquors, viz: Beer, Ale, Flip, Egghot, 
Purl (early or otherwise,) Gin, Brandy, Whiskey, Rum, Wine, Shrub. Hollands, Swizzle, Toddy, 
Punch, Stingo— alone or mixed, according to his own taste—such a degree of philosophical equa- 
nimity as not to be aware of whether he stands on his head or his heels—not to be able to speak 
so as to be understood by his nearest friend— nor to be able to maintain what philosophers have 
absurdly called the centre of gravity; and, in short, to be in that truly elevated condition, when the 
floor begins to be rebellious, and the room swings round in imitation of awindmill. The Occasionally 
Sober Pledge does not mean that any one day is to be wholly spent without contributing one’s share to 
the increase of the revenue; but simply, that occasioually it shall be lawful to stop short of the ex- 
treme point to which the others are bound to proceed, and indeed to leave off at that happy stage 
when a man feels it his bounden duty as a Christian, and a man of honor, to thrash a policeman, or 
wrench off a knocker, or frighten an unprotected woman, in the manner practised already by some 
amateur members of the highest rank. The Occasionally Sober Pledge does not in the least pre- 
clude a man from being as totally drunk as he pleases, while, on the other hand, the T. pb. Pp, binds a 
person to abjure the o. s. Pp. as insufficient and unsatisfactory. 


The end of such a reformer may be anticipated. He keeps his ‘’Toxication pledge’ 
to the letter, until his friends tell him that he is killing himself by inches; to which he 
replies, that ‘in such a cause, he did n’t careif he died by the square yard.’ Delirium 
Tremens at length carries him off, and we are treated to his portrait, in the same vein : 


‘Mr. Gubbins was considerably below the middle height, being little more than five feet high; but, 
as if to compensate for the deficiency, he was cousiderably beyond the average width. His hair was 
of adeep red hue, his countenance full of dignity and sweetness, with a very short and very flat 
nose; while his face was saved from too feminine an expression by a remarkable projection of his 
two front teeth, and extremely protuberant lips. His legs were what are usually called bandy, and 
he had splay feet of peculiar size. With these personal advantages, bis success in life is not a matter 
of much surprise.’ 


Frazer’s Macazine has two or three very clever articles, the best of which are, 
the ‘ Report of the Meeting of ihe Scientific Ass-sociates,’ (a satire upon the useless 
topics so often elevated inte temporary notoriety by small scientific societies,) and 
‘Specimens of the T’able- Talk of the late John Boyle.’ We quotea passage from 
the speech of a remarkably scientific professor, upon one of his ‘ various important 
matters connected with every-day life.’ The learned gentleman observed : ‘ The mode 
of shaving differed in different individuals. Some were very close shavers; and others 
were greater adepts at cutting unpleasant acquaintances than themselves. It was 
however most important that the art of shaving should be reduced to a nicety, so that 
a man could cut his beard with the same facility as he could cut his stick. It was also 
of consequence that an accurate calculation should be made of the number of shaving- 
brushes and the number of half-pounds of soap used in the course of the year by 
respectable shavers; for he had observed that some of them were very badly off for 
soap. There was also a great variation in the price of labor. Some barbers undertook 
to shave well for three-halfpence; others charged a much higher sum. This was 
probably the effect of free competiiion; and he must say that the government deserved 
well of the country for not encouraging any monopoly. At the same time there was 
a looseness in the details of the profession, which he should like to see corrected. An 
accurate register ought to be kept of the number of individuals who shaved themselves; 
and of those who shaved daily, every other day, and once a-week only. He could 
hardly contemplate the immense benefits which science would reap if such matters as 
these were properly attended to. - - - Again, it was important to know the number of 
hairs generally found on the head of a person if good health at a given time of life, 
and whether the number differed much in individuals; and if a person who had a thick 
head was likely to have more or less hair than one whose head was not quite so thick.’ 
As next in importance, the learned professor submitted the results of some calculations 
‘as to the number of individuals who wore spectacles during the year 1839 in the United 
Kingdom.’ 

‘The late Joun Boyte,’ whoever he may have been, was evidently a scholar and a 
gentleman, and familiar with the highest society, literary and other, in Great Britain. 
His table-talk is rich and various. We have space but for one or two extracts : 


Reapinc AuTHors.— The most ferocious monsters in existence are authors who insist on reading 
their mss, toyou,. I really believe the greater part of them are descended from the Hyrcanian tigers. 
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They are cannibals, beyond the pale of society. I speak strongly, because I have suffered much from iia 
fellows of this sort. Often have I blessed the memory of Byron, who, at the close of one of his 
letters (inviting a friend to Newstead), aud after he had enumerated all the pleasures they should 
enjoy, ‘ books, baths, wines, bright eyes,’ etc., thus writes: ‘ Nil recitabo tibi.’ Never was a more 
agreeable promise to a visitor of a literury man.’ 


AN AFFECTIONATE ScHooLMtstTREss. —‘I once read the following P. s. toa letter: it was written by 
a schoolmistress to the mother of a child of her‘establishment:’ ‘ Will dearest Mrs. allow 
her affectionate friend, Mrs. (the schoolmistress) to get interesting Eliza a stays 2’?! By the 
way, that is not a bad ideaof my friend Coleridge, who calls those strings of boys and girls who 
parade the metropolis in regimental rank and file, ‘ walking advertisements.’ 
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‘First AND SECOND Reason. —‘ A very acute man used to say, ‘Tell me your second reason ; I do 
not want your first. The second isthe true motive of your actions,’ 


Mr. Boyte accuses Moore of being a plagiarist of the most unblushing order — a 
*pigmy who has decked himse!f with the trappings of many a Colossus,’ and who de- 
serves to be ‘driven from the field, denuded and disgraced.’ He says: 


eins 


‘ Moore’s plagiarisms are intolerable. The man is an indefatigable thief. He has laid under con- 
tribution every imaginable book, from the biography of his namesake, Tom Thumb, to the portly 
folios of the fathers of the church. Perfectly unscrupulous in his marauding expeditions, and im- 
partial in his attacks, he is found at cue moment rifling a saint, and in the next pillaging a sinner. 
Every outpouring from the wells of literature has brought grist to his mill. You have asked me for 
some specimens of his most open and barefaced plagiarisms. You shall have them. They are se- 
lected at random from a large mass of thefts which I have silently noted from time to time, and which, 
after my demise, shall see the light. Moore knows of the existence of these documents; | have 
shown them to him myself; and be assured that while I live he will never have the courage to repub- 
lish one of his writings; for I have informed him often that immediately he issues a new edition of 
any of those stolen goods, I shall expose his frauds to the world. And he knows me too well to doubt 
my word.’ 
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The ‘exposition’ follows, beginning with ‘Plagiarism the First’ and ending with 
‘Plagiarism the Sixteenth,’ in which the writer, by parallel quotations, traces near a 
score of Moore’s most celebrated metaphors, sentiments, and similes, directly to Suck- 
ling, Massinger, Addison, Shirley, Dryden, Heywood, Kirk White, and others. The 
proofs of the charges are irrefragable. 
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Tae Dustin University MaGazine is the Blackwood of Ireland. Indeed very 
many of its papers have no superiors in the Scottish monthly. The crowning attrac- 
tion is ‘Charles O'Malley,’ by the author of ‘Harry Lorrequer.’ This is one of the 
most delightful novels we have read in a dozen years. It is full of various incident, 
and nothing can exceed the beauty of its descriptions, the flow of its rich humor, and 
the charming ease of its style throughout. The writer has just now no rival — not 
even Dickens, fruitful and gifted as he is. We are glad to perceive that the publisher 
of the ‘New World’ literary journal, the best of our mammoth sheets, and not inferior 
to the ‘Boston Nolion,’ has made arrangements with the author to receive the proofs of 
each number in advance of the publication in Great- Britain; and hasalso reprinted the 
entire back numbers, which are given to each new subscriber of the ‘New-World.’ 
With such liberality, it is not surprising that this journal has a circulation of upward of 
twenty-five thousand copies. 


‘Georce CrurksHank’s Omnisvs’ is a monthly publication, the entertaining cha- 
racter of which is sufficiently defined by its title; for every reader is familiar with this 
artist’s irresistibly comic powers. The cover represents an omnibus under full head- 
way, with a view into the multifaced interior, and of two personages seated with the 
driver, whose commingled expression would make his team break out into an unani- 
mous ‘ horse-laugh,’ if the auimals were capable of appreciating pictorial humor. The 
title-page is a complete picture-gallery, and might provoke a day’s study; and indeed 
all the numerous drawings, in the two numbers before us, are such as only CrauiksHank 
could have sketched. He is assisted by rare pens in the literary department, who 
sustain the spirit of his motto: ‘De Omnibus rebus et quibusdamaliis.’ The charac- 
ter of the vehicle is never lost sight of. In the notice to correspondents, a female con- 
tributor, whose ‘fare’ was crowded out of the first number, is thus informed by the 
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driver that she is also too late for the second: ‘I say, Tom, here’s that there elderly 


lady a-coming as wanted to go with us at our first start;’ to which the cad replies: 
‘Ay; well, it’s no use, Bill —she’stoo late ag’in. Ve’reall full. All right —go on!’ 


Amone the foreign issues at hand, we acknowledge from a friend at Brussels speci- 
men numbers of the ‘ Universal Atlasof Geography,’ physical, political, statistical, and 
mineralogical. By Pa. VaANpERMAELEN. It must bea popular work abroad, since we 
observe the names of half the crowned heads of Europe among its subscribers, not to 
speak of nobles, and distinguished scientific and literary men without number ; inclu- 
ding, moreover, our friends, Baron Van TuyLLVANSEROOSKERKEN, Of Eindhoven; De 
SToreTwecen Urrerwat, Receiver-General at Zwolle; Van Der Ove Scuimenet- 
PENNINCK, at Leyden; Naruusivs pe Hunpissure Gortios, at Magdeburgh; and 
Count Bezronepko Koncnetow, at St. Petersburgh. May their names never be less! 


The ‘établissement geographique’ at Brussels has our best wishes for its continued 
success. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


Nationa, AcaDemMy oF Desicn.— We have taken up our marked Catalogue; but on looking 
over it, find that the gossipping comment running through it in pencil would, if written out, so im- 
pinge upon this department as to exclude much matter already in type. We select almost at random 
a few of the more prominent pictures, leaving however many unnoticed which perhaps, on re- 
visiting the exhibition, we may remember with regret, as not being included among the subjoined. 


Numeer l. ‘The Happy Valley,’ from Rasselas. Jesse Tatsot. ‘There are many things to 
praise in the execution of this picture; but is there much originality about it? Is it not mainly made 
up from the works of others? Especially, has not the artist levied largely upon Cote? ‘Imita- 
tion — large.’ 

Numeer 8. Portrait of aGentleman. H.P.Gray. This is avery fine picture, and fully justifies 
the praise which has herctofore been awarded in these pages to this young and promising artist. 
No. 218, also, by the same, is in a similar category. 

NumsBer 9. ‘ View on the Hudson.’ W. J. Jewitt. We understand Mr. Jewitt to be a young 
artist: he is certainly one of talent. Macte virtute, Mr. Jewitt. 

Mumper 10. ‘Group of Children.” H. Inman. With many of our artist’s beauties, this group 
is not without its defects, as it strikes us; one of which is, that it is rather too green in color. 

Number ll. This is apicture of great merit; well and poetically conceived, and of great breadth 
of chiar’ oscuro. The artist isa young man of decided promise, and only needs encouragement, ‘to 
accomplish great things. There is a little feebleness in the execution of the picture, which would 
be overcome by more practice and study from nature. 

Numeer 2i. Portrait of alady. W. Pace, N. A. Fine, when seen at a great distance; but the 
rough ani lumpy manner in which it is painted renders a near view of it disagreeable. Mr. Pace 
really deserves censure for such affectation in the execution of his pictures. He ought to have more 
judgment than to waste his time in such frivolities. He has great talent. 

Numeer 22. ‘Columbus before the Council of Salamanca’ R.W. Were, N. A. An elaborate 
and highly-finished picture. Some of the figures are ‘beautifully painted; the two on the right, 
especially, are well conceived and finely executed. The accessories also are in admirable keeping. 
The only defect, in our judgment, is the figure of Columbus, which seems too old, and to lack 
dignity. No. 147 is a landscape by the same artist; and an admirable painting it is. The river in 
the distance has the dim, cool hue of nature, and the mountains are solemn and imposing. Nos. 285 
and 306 show Mr. Weikr’s versatility of talent. These are female portraits, of the small cabinet 
size, faultless in the drawing and draperies, and in the life-tints natural and pleasing. 

Numeer 27. ‘ Mercy’s Dream.’ D. Huntinctron, N. A. We have already adverted to this pic- 
ture, and now find the promise of its commencement fully redeemed. It possesses very great beauty, 
and goes far to counteract the impressions of the low character of the exhibition, which arise from a 
general view of it. The main effect is very pleasing. The back-ground is grand. The figure of 
Mercy, too, is exceedingly lovely, and seems as if it were just waking from a sweet sleep. The right 
arm seems to us to be rather feebly drawn, and inferior to the rest of the figure. The Angel is less 
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felicitously conceived and executed: the head is not beautiful, and the hair is indifferently managed. 
As a whole, however, this picture reflects great credit upon Mr. HuntinGTon, and we hope it will 
not be the Jast subject of the kind which his pencil shall illustrate. 

Numser 28. ‘ Landscape view in Sullivan County.’ H.InmMan. We spake of this landscape while 
it was yet upon the artist’s easel. Our first impressions are confirmed, save that the color, in the 
strong light of the new apartments, seems something too green. The figures are fine. 

Noumser 32. ‘ Death's First Visitation.’ T. Hicks. This, we learn, is by a young artist. It has 
much of promise in it. The painter has evidently a fine feeling for color. The flesh tints in par- 
ticular are very true. 

Numser 46. ‘Fourth of July.’ J.G.Cionney. There is very decided merit in this effort. The 
negroes are painted with great truth. There are other figures as well executed; and the composition, 
though crowded, is well arranged. There is something too much of the vulgar, however, in the 
subject, as here portrayed. We hope to see a pencil so capable, employed upon details more inte- 
resting toa pure and refined mind. 

Numser 53. ‘Cider Making.’ W.S. Mount, N. A. We see here much of Mr. Mount’s peculiar 
graphic talent. This picture is better than any which the artist has produced for several years. It 
tells upon the beholder at once. The groups are felicitously chosen and well depicted; but the color 
is rather harsh and disagreeable. 

Numeer 80. Portrait of a Lady. C.G.THompson. Mr. THompson is not well represented this 
season. He is an artist however of too much talent and reputation to suffer from the exhibition by 
others of his more hasty and less elaborate efforts. We like the face and hair of this portrait; but 
the sky 1s less to our taste. 

Numer 91. ‘The boyish Reverie.” W. H. Powe.t. There are charming points in this picture, 
and some defects, which latter however we canuet now indicate. Mr. Powe is fast fulfilling the 
rich promise of his spring. Look at Nos. 55 und 220. ‘These are honorable evidences of his im- 
provement and of his talent. 

Numser 110. ‘The Vesper Hymn: an Italian Twilight’ T. Cote, N.A. This picture will sus- 
tain a close study. The fore-ground is bold and rich; the water, in light and shadow, very beau- 
tiful ; the ‘addittaments’ well chosen, and the distance soft and aérial, No. 189, by the same artist, 
will not find so many admirers; yet we can testify that it is a most forcible transcript from na- 
ture —save only, that the mist from the falls, floating and dissolving airily away, along the sides of 
the mountain gorge, is hardly watery enoughin hue. The blue tint is too perceptible. 

Numeser 111. Portraitof a Lady. F.ALexanper. Simple and easy; a picture of great beauty. 

Numeer 117. The landscape of this picture has merit. The effect especially of moonlight over 
the scene is well managed. No. 254, by the same artist, is simply ridiculous, It would be a rich 
treat to hear ALcoTT, the transcendental seer of Boston, lecture in the Orphic way upon this huge 
foetus of an Idea. 

Numser 122. ‘Hudson River Scenery.’ J.P. Beaumont. Is the natural clean banished from 
the Hudson ? — or are such fantastic details as these real transcripts from nature! Guess not. 

NumBer 135. Portrait of a Lady. W.Pace. This is almost a fine picture; but the pale and 
dough-like color of the flesh, the cold blue back-ground and faded purple of the dress, deprive us of 
the power of looking at the otherwise beautiful execution with satisfaction. Mr. Pace lacks ‘the 
better part of valor.’ 

NuMBER 141. Cabinet Picture. L. P.Cuiover, Jr. A very pretty sketch. There is a humble fire- 
side coziness in the general effect, as well asa moral lesson. Mr. Cuover excels in this class of 
paintings. 

NumBer 156. ‘Summer Evening.’ C. Versruyck. A very pleasing little landscape. 

Numeer 157. Portraitof A Lady. C.C.Incuam,N. A. An extraordinary picture, and perhaps 
the best our artist ever executed. The subject is a beautiful one, and must have been painted con 
amore. Mrerts or Gerarp Dow might have been proud of the work. The head and neck are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; the flesh has less than usual of Mr. Incuam’s ivory-like texture; the hair is 
reality, and the drapery almost an illusion. The disposition of the figure and of the hands and 
arms might we think have been more happily chosen. ‘ But that’s not much.’ 

Numser 197, Cuarist, the Good Samaritan,’ F.S.Acare, N. A. There is a pleasing effect of 
color and chiar’ oscuro in this picture; but, the subject is very obscurely treated. 

Numer 219. ‘The Mother and Child.” Wasnincron ALtston. We have here deep tone and 
brilliant effect of color; and moreover that purity of style which belongs to the works of this dis- 
tinguished artist. The back-ground and accessories are in his finest manner; but the face of the 
mother, as well as the hands, seems badly drawn; and the child, to our eye, appears cramped. The 
white drapery is exquisite: the carnations, though beautiful, are perhaps too pallid. The great 
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defect of the painting is, that it seems like an imitation of old works that have been injured by 
Time and the hand of the picture-cleaner. 

Numeer 252. Frame of Pencil-drawings. By an Amateur. Beautiful. No. 256, by the same, 
deserve the like praise. 

Numseas 260, 264, 5; 275, 6,9: Oriental Views. J. ALtom. All the drawings by this gentleman, 
who is an English artist, are executed with great taste and freedom. They are the originals whence 
were taken the superb engravings which embellish Miss PaARDOE’s ‘ Turkey.’ 

Now, adopting of necessity that modern style of criticism which gives a ‘curtailed abbreviation, 
compressing the particulars,’ we must ask our city readers to justify or condemn the following ‘lump,’ 
by personal examination: No. 263, ‘ Design for a Villa,’ by A. J. Davis; pleasing. 270, Portrait of 
the late Gen. Harrison; bad. 294. ‘Blow Hot, blow Cold;’ by Purceti; good. 297. ‘Italian 
Composition,’ by Lieut. FLacc, U.S. N. ‘Shocking — positively shocking!’ 328. Family Group, 
by C. WeinpeL_; very beautiful. This gentleman’s Miniatures are good; so too are those of 
Fanshaw, SHumway, Miss Haut, (see No. 312,) and Mad. Guittet. Of the Busts, those by Corree 
should not have been exhibited, nor the one by GALLAGHER. LaAvunitz has a very fine marble bust of 
the late GouvERNEUR Morais, and a beautiful one of a little girl, inthe same material. Ives’ bust of 
IrnieL Town is a very fine thing; those of Noah Wesster and Mr. BenJAMin are also good. The 
one of Dr. Watnwricut is not at all like the original. KNeeLAND’s ‘ Bust of a Gentleman,’ though 
disfigured by a tasteless fancy-color, is worthy of his rising reputation. It is a speading likeness of 
the original. Even the hair, which might seem to the observer to be too elaborately curled, is lite- 
rally * to the life.’ The whole has freedom and boldness, and a Roman dignity. Though roughly 
finished, it is not the less striking. BrackeTt’s works appear to less advantage in the exhibition than 
at his rooms. His bust of Mr. Stetson is a capital likeness, and much superior, as a work of art, to 
his ‘Bust of a Lady.’ Mr. Brackett? is steadily prosecuting his noble art, and with a success most 
satisfactory to himself. 


THRs co TRAST. 
le 

Do you sce that proud, overbearing man, riding in his gilded carriage? Look! he stops before a 
magnificent mansion, and liveried lacquies, obedient to his nod, assist him to descend. 

Do you see that poor, miserable boy, whose tattered clothes scarcely shield him from the incle- 
mency of the weather! Mark! with a beseeching look he solicits the rich man to purchase a pencil 
or acard of pens; and behold, how contemptuously he is spurned ! 

Twenty-five years ago that pompous man was as poor, as friendless, and as wretched as the urchin 


he despises. 
Il. 


TWENTY-FIVE years have passed since that day. The same parties meet: lo! the contrast. 

The once poor boy stands in the pride of manhood, active, intelligent, rich. A lovely woman, his 
wife, leans upon his arm, and three blooming girls are by his side. Grace in every action, benevo- 
lence in every expression, and affluence smiles in his unostentatious adornments. 

An old man approaches. The tottering step, the thread-bare garments, and the painful expression 
that frets in every feature, too plainly denote a man of want and wo. Better dead, than thus to drag 
on a miserable existence! 

This may at the first blush appear to some an improbable romance. It is a truth. 


Il. 

In a country like ours, there is no man, however poor; if aided by industry, economy, and virtue, 
but may rise from the lowest ranks of society tothe highest. The knowledge of this fact is a blessed 
incitement to the young, and cheers them on to struggle nobly in the paths which lead to honor and 
independence, despite the thousand obstacles that oppose their course. 


Iv. 

THERE is no man, however affluent, but by extravagance, and morals Jax, may fafl from his high 
estate, and close his days in penury and wo. 

Vv. 

Let none despise the poor because of their poverty; let none flatter the rich because of their 
wealth. We may conquer poverty; wealth may subdue us. All men of equal virtue are equals. If 
one man possess more intelligence than his fellows, though that of itself may not elevate him in the 
ranks of the good, yet it brings him added respect, and wins a willing admiration from all men : 


‘ The good alone are great.’ 
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Patent Cuemicat-O1r Lames. — Those who are ‘wanting light’ will exclaim 
‘Eureka!’ when they sit down under the exceeding brightness of the chemical-oil lamps, 
found in all varieties at the establishment of Mr. Hooxer, 466, Broadway. We have 
never encountered any thing half so effective, and so excellent in all respects. They 
are peculiarly constructed ; the light being regulated by the draft, with a button which 
plays over the flame. The great beauty of these lamps consists in their simplicity. 
They are made of brass, and are very plain and ‘genteel’ in appearance. The oil which 
is burned in them is a chemical preparation, very clean in its properties, insomuch that 
it will neither soil nor stain, and is free, moreover, from all smoke or smell. The lamps 
will burn twelve hours without trimming. They may be seen in use at the Astor and 
Franklin houses, and indeed in the dwellings of all those of our citizens who have once 
seen them. 

The ‘Burnine Frum’ is a portable light, calculated more especially for family use. 
It is perfectly clean, and free from all smoke, smell, or grease. Common lamps may 
be altered at a trifling expense, for the employment of the fluid. There is no danger of 


explosion in either one of these articles ; and the expense of burning is from one third 
to one half cheaper than that of oil. 


LITERARY RECORD. 


BartLtett AND Wetrorp’s New Caratocue or Booxs: — We have here a cata- 
logue of books on a new plan in this country, though it has long been pursued in Lon- 
don and on the continent. We are glad to see it attempted among us, and trust it may 
remunerate the publishers. It embraces nearly four thousand different works, in every 
department of literature and science, and numbers more than twelve thousand volumes. 
The advantage is, that the full title of every book is given, the edition, date, style of 
binding, andthe price. By this plan, people ata distance have an equal advantage with 
those on the spot in selecting books adapted to their tastes. Another excellent plan in 
this catalogue is the criticisms, or bibliographical notes, appended to many of the better 
class of books. These criticisms are selected from well known authorities, and must 
have great weight in recommending the works to which they apply, to notice. They 
are perspicuous, and seem to be selected with much care from Hallam, Hazlitt, Doctor 
Johnson, Dibdin, Chancellor Kent, Horne, Chalmers, Bishop Nicholson, and others. 
Among the magazines and reviews referred to, or quoted, are Blackwood, the London 
Quarterly, Edinburgh, British Critic, Atheneum, Retrospective Review, Gentleman’s 
Magazine, North-American Review, etc. These critical notes render the catalogue 
quite a readable book to one fond of bibliography, and are excellent guides for any 
one collecting a library, without bibliographical works at his hand. 


Downtne’s Lanpscare Garpentna. — Messrs. Witey anp Putnam have recently 
published a ‘Treatise on the theory and practice of Landscape Gardening, adapted to 
North America; with a view to the improvement of country residences, comprising 
historical notices and general principles of the art, directions for laying out grounds and 
arranging plantations, the description and cultivation of hardy trees, decorative accom- 
paniments to the house and grounds, the formation of pieces of artificial water, flower 
gardens, etc., with remarks on rural architecture.’ The author is Mr. A. J. Downtna, 
of Newburgh, well known as an accomplished landscape gardener ; and it is but justice 
to say, that his work isa timely and well-digested treatise upon all the various matters 
designated in its title. It is eminently practical in its teachings, and is embellished 
with several good wood engravings, illustrating rural architecture. Of these, however 
that of Mr. Invine’s country residence, since copied into the ‘ New-York Mirror,’ is the 


least faithful to its picturesque original. 
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‘Tae Commerciat Emporium’ is the title of a quarterly pamphlet, published by the 
Messrs. Younes, Clinton-House, and designed to serve asa ‘ Strangers’ Guide to the 
most fashionable hotels, theatres, museums, public gardens, saloons, exhibitions, amuse- 
ments, excursions, refectories, shops, stores, and the most interesting localities and 
establishments in the city of New-York and its environs.’ It touches upon almost all 
the places of familiar resort about town; and does not omit, we are glad to perceive, to 
record among other matters a word in praise of Partinson’s excelient and popular 
café, corner of Nassau and Ann-streets, where the first ‘dish of ripe strawberries, 
smothered in cream’ was seen the present season, and where the rarities of all seasons 
are to be first encountered. 


Gossip WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — Among tie articles in preparation for the Knick- 
ERBOCKER, are many unedited manuscripts, Ollapodiana, poetry, etc., of the lamented WIuL.Is 
Gaytorp CLarx. Some of these will appear in ournext. . . + We agree entirely with ‘ Anti- 
Humbug’ that the practice of appending, without their consent, the names of respectable and be- 
nevolent citizens to the charity calls of hackneyed ‘ Theatrical Benefits’ is a species of gross de- 
ception, which deserves castigation ; the more, that in nine cases out of ten, many of the gentlemen 
selected are too averse to publicity to expose the cheat. The reader will recognize, in 
the excellent article in preceding pages entitled ‘4 Ball at the Tuilleries, a practised and dis- 
tinguished pen; and he must needs rejoice with us, that the writer will frequently shake off his 
‘ Dust of Travel’ in our pages. - - + We foresee some discussion of the article entitled ‘ Mode- 
ration vs. Tectotalism, in the present number; but it must be admitted that the advocates of Total 
Abstinence will here find some of their strongest arguments ably enforced, even by an adversary ; 
who, it is proper to say, is a gentleman of the most exemplary character, and warmly esteemed and 
respected by all who know him. Speaking of curing intemperance, reminds us of the following 
pleasant anecdote of Lord Pemeroke, which we find in our note-book : 


‘Of all the Mede-and-Persian laws established in his house, the most peremptory was, that any ser- 
vant who once got drunk should be instantly discharged — no pardon granted, no excuse listened to. 
Yet an old footman, who bad lived with him many years, would sometimes indulge in a pot of ale ex- 
traordinary, trusting to the wilful blindness which he saw assumed when convenient. One fatal day, 
even this could not avail. As my lord crossed the hall, John appeared in full view ; not rather tipsy, 
or a little disguised, but dead drunk, and unable to stand. Lord Pembroke went up to him, ‘My poor 
fellow, what ails you? you seem dreadfully ill; let me feel your pulse. God bless us! he is in a raging 
fever! get him to bed directly, and send for the apothecary!’ The apothecary came, not to be con- 
sulted, for his lordship was physician-general in his own family; but to obey orders; to bleed the 
patient copiously, clap a huge blister on his back, and give him a powerful dose of physic. After a 
few days of this treatment, when the fellow emerged weak and wan as the severest illness could have 
left him, ‘Hah, honest John,’ I am truly glad to see you alive; you have had a wonderful escape 
though, and ought to be thankful— very thankful indeed. Why, man, if I had not passed by and 
spied the plight you were in, you would have been dead before now. But, John,’ lifting up his 
finger, ‘No MoRE OF THESE FEVERS!’ 


If any AMERICAN reader can peruse ‘ The Battle of New-Orleans,’ from 2 favorite correspondent, 
and not feel athrill of natural exultation and pride, he has no feelings in common with us. It isa 
masterly picture of a masterly event. + + + ‘ The Elisler Mania,’ by our theatrical correspond- 
ent, came too late for timely insertion. Let it suffice to say, that this charming artiste maintains her 
popularity unabated. Her name alone would crowd the Park Theatre to the dome, though her ap- 
pearance were but to aid the ‘complimentary benefit’ of the ‘supe’-actor who disseminates daily its 
small bills. - - - We had intended to say a word touching the clever‘ Contrast,’ by an esteemed 


friend, on another page; but the mechanical ‘ fitness of things’ there has prevented. It is the first of 


a series of brief Nouvelettes, which will have more moral and less words than the majority of modern 
novels. - + + The following papers, with those heretofore alluded to, are placed on file for in- 
sertion: ‘ Reflections on Humphrey’s Life of Putnam; ‘The Quod Correspondence,’ Number Three ; 
* The Country Doctor,’ Chapter Sixth; ‘The Sentiment of Antiquity ;’ ‘The Polygon Papers,’ Num- 
ber Two; ‘Old Dutch Houses and their Associations ;’ ‘ Dar su Vida por sa Dama,’ from the Spanish ; 
‘The Wakullah,’ a Sketch. The annexed articles await consideration: ‘La Nouvelle Heloise,’ from 
the Note-Book of a Student; ‘ Marriage ;’ ‘ The Stobhall Regiment ;’ ‘On the Decay cf Drinking in 
New-England ;’ ‘Naming the Day,’ a Hint to Lovers; ‘A Fox Story. . . . Notices,at much 
length, of the following publications, intended for the present number, are in type for our next: ‘ Col- 
lections of the New-York Historical Society ;’ ‘ Taste and Morals ;’ Mr. Barnarp’s Common School 
Report; Turner’s ‘Companion to Genesis ;’ The ‘ American Repertory ;’ Roosevent’s ‘ Science of 
Government ;’ ‘ Le Lis Blanc ;’ Popular London Dictionaries ; Cariin’s Indian Gallery. 
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